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I  magine  lower  costs  going  hand  in  hand  with 


With  Digital’s  help, 

ITT  Hartford  took  the  Idea 
andranwith.it. 

Today  ITT  Hartford  is  racing  to  the  top  of 
industry  growth  charts.  With  trimmed- 
down  costs.  And  a  customer  response 
time  that's  as  much  as  90%  faster. 
Thanks  to  help  from  Digital.  Larry  Lance 
of  ITT  Hartford  elaborates,  "With  Digital's 
help,  we've  implemented  new 
applications  which  improve  customer 
service.  For  instance,  our  new  claim 
management  system  lets  us  review 
claims  and  issue  disability  checks  in 
two  days.  Our  customers  have  less 
paperwork.  We  have  lower  costs.  The 
results?  Last  year  alone,  we  increased 
our  disability  sales  by  66%''  His  colleague 


Dave  McDonald  adds, 
"Changes  in  our  business  are 
occurring  at  an  increasingly 
rapid  pace.  Digital  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  not  only  to 
cope  with  these  changes  but 


Larry  K.  Lance 

Exec.  V.P.,  Employee  Benefits  Division 

David  J.  McDonald 
Sr.  V.P.,  Asset  Management  Services 
ITT  Hartford  Life  Insurance 


to  continue  to  grow" 

its  Division 

t  So  if  you  want  to  get  on  the 

t  Services 

nce  fast  track  to  a  smarter  way  of 
working,  call  T800-DIGITAL  and  find  out 


about  our  insurance  solutions.  Then 
break  some  records  of  your  own. 


PUTTING  IMAGINATION  TO  WORK 


quicker  response. 


TM 

digital 


For  Manufacturers  Who  Want 
To  Get  Close  To  The  Customer, 
Here’s  How  To  Tango. 


We  call  it  “customer  focused”  manufac¬ 
turing.  But  it’s  more  than  that.  It’s  the 
first  enterprise-wide  manufacturing, 
financial  and  distribution 
software  that  incorpo¬ 
rates  your  customers 
into  every  aspect  of 
your  operations. 


CUSTOMER 


FOCUSED 


So  you’re 
more  respon¬ 
sive,  more 
flexible  and 
more  productive. 

Just  ask  Jack 
Boyles,  Director  of  MIS 
at  Van  Camp  Seafood  Co., 

Inc.  “Our  customers  demand 
incredible  delivery  schedules  -  virtually 
made- to-order.  But  we  can  handle  it. 
CA-PRMS™  has  raised  the  quality  of 
operations  to  a  whole  new  level.” 

Boyles  says  CA-PRMS  is  “the  nerve 
center  of  our  business.  And  the  new 
release  offers  even  greater  integration. 
Distribution,  finance  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  all  work  together  seamlessly.” 


TECHNOLOGY  ENABLERS 

USER  PRESENTATION 


ENTERPRISE-WIDE  SOLUTION 

STRATEGIC 


BUSINESS  DRIVERS 


CUSTOMER 


QUALITY 


DATABASE  MANAGEMENT 


Customer  Focused  Man  ufac Turing 

Multiplants.  Multiproducts.  Multi- 
currency.  Distributed  processing. 
CA-PRMS  has  it  all.  And  it’s  the  only 
solution  for  coexistent  manufacturing, 
including  repetitive,  process  and  dis¬ 
crete.  The  new  Quality  Management 
Module  can  really  boost  your  process, 
product  and  service  quality,  and  along 
with  CA-POWER/BENCH,  it  can  gener¬ 
ate  reports  for  continuous  quality  moni¬ 
toring,  and  aid  in  ISO  9000  certification. 

For  More  Information, 

Call  1-800  CALL  CA1  Ext.  135. 

Call  today.  Before  ^  „ 

your  customers  fjfOMPUTER 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


waltz  off  with 
someone  else. 


Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  One  Computer  Associates 
Plaza.  Islandia.  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are 
trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


-jacn  Boyles, 
Director  of  MIS, 
Van  Camp 
Seafood.  Co., 
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OUTLOOK:  AN  AMBITIOUS  AGENDA 

Reengineering,  client/server  and  squeezing  the  budget  top 
CIOs’  plans  for  1994.  By  James  A.  Champy 
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A  Resounding  Maybe 

In  recent  months,  there’s  been  renewed  debate  over  the  so- 
called  productivity  paradox.  It  seems  investments  in  IT  are 
paying  off  after  all.  Economist  Stephen  Roach,  a  leading  critic 
of  IT  investment  in  the  service  sector,  explains  where  ser¬ 
vice  companies  ran  amok  in  the  past  and  how  that  is  chang¬ 
ing.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 


PARTNERSHIPS  48 

How  To  Create  a  Business  Driver 

Ryder  CIO  Dennis  Klinger  believes  the  best  IT  systems  have 
one  thing  in  common:  top-drawer  business-unit  leadership. 
Over  the  years,  Klinger  has  refined  a  methodology  for  turn¬ 
ing  IS  skeptics  into  system  sponsors.  Then,  once  he  gets 
their  sleeves  rolled  up,  he  puts  them  behind  the  wheel.... 

By  Carol  Hildebrand 
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The  Truth  About  Turnover 

Sure  CIO  turnover  is  high,  but  it’s  not  exactly  open  season  on 


IS  executives.  And  those  who  do  find  themselves  out  of  a  job 
can  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  being  fired  is  not  the  anathe¬ 
ma  it  once  was.  By  Mickey  Williamson 
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lo  help  you  create 
and  keep  customers, 
we  begin  with  this  piece  of 
advanced  technology. 


We  couldn’t  help  you  succeed  with¬ 
out  it.  It’s  the  ability  to  listen  to  you 
and  your  customers.  And  it’s  part  of 
our  heritage  at  Unisys. 

That’s  why  Unisys  Services  offers  a 
philosophy  which  separates  us  from  our 
competition  and  can  help  separate  you 
from  your  competition-cusTOMERizE.SM 
It’s  an  approach  based  on  hearing  where 
you  and  your  customers  are  coming 
from.  To  help  you  keep  them  coming. 

Using  proven  methodology,  experi¬ 
enced  Unisys  Services  professionals  will 
work  with  you  to  customerize  your 
organization  by  aligning  information 
strategy  with  your  customer  service 
goals.  We  begin  by  developing  an 


understanding  of  your  customers’  needs 
and  analyzing  the  information  flow 
between  you  and  your  customers. 
Then  our  Information  Planning  Process 
teams  you  with  Unisys  experts  to  create 
a  practical  blueprint  for  enhancing 
customer  service  through  information. 

Unisys  Process  Redesign  helps 
redirect  your  people  and  processes 
to  enable  you  to  be  more  responsive 
to  your  customers.  As  a  leader  in 
Systems  Integration ,  we  design  solu¬ 
tions  for  real-world  multivendor  envi- 

UMSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


ronments.  And  Unisys  Outsourcing 
can  free  you  to  concentrate  on  cus¬ 
tomer  service  while  we  shoulder 
responsibility  for  your  IS  operations. 


CUS*tom>er-ize  \  kus’-ta-ma-rize'  \  vt 
1 :  to  make  a  company  more  responsive 
to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract 
new  ones  2 :  to  customerize  an  organi¬ 
zation’s  information  strategy,  e.g.,  to 
extend  systems  capabilities  to 
field  locations  and  other  points  of 
customer  contact  and  support  3 :  what 
Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing 
roster  of  companies,  and  government 
agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer 

SERVICE.  COMPETITIVE  EDGE.  BUSINESS- 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS.  REVENUE  GENERATION 


For  a  complimentary  customerize 
Services  Information  Kit,  call  us  at 
1-800-874-8647,  ext.  19.  Hear  for  your¬ 
self  how  enhanced  customer  service 
can  make  a  strategic  difference  for 
your  business. 


©1993  Unisys  Corporation. 


CUSTOMERIZE  is  a  service  mark  of -Unisys  Corporation. 


Slice,  Dice  Or  Drill. 


FOCUS/EIS  For  Windows  Transforms  Your  Data 
Into  The  Information  You  Need. 


As  a  corporate  decision  maker,  you  need 
to  access  information  to  identify  business 
trends,  pinpoint  problems,  and  make 
intelligent  decisions  quickly. 

When  you  want  a  sales  or  financial  report, 
you  don’t  care  what  computer  it’s  coming 
from.  You  just  want  that  report  to  appear  on 
your  PC  in  a  form  that’s  easy  to  understand... 
and  easy  to  manipulate. 

INTRODUCING  THE  ULTIMATE  TOOL 
FOR  FASTER,  SMARTER  DECISIONS 

Imagine  a  simple  to  use,  graphical 
reporting  tool  that  reaches  any  data  in  your 
enterprise,  in  any  file,  on  any  platform. 
Imagine  if  that  same  tool  could  slice,  dice 


and  analyze  this  data  anyway  you  wanted.. . 
present  it  to  you  in  real  time  and  display  it 
on  your  PC  in  a  graphical  format  letting  you 
pinpoint  critical  trends  in  a  matter  of 
seconds.  Stop  imagining  and  start  enjoying 
the  power  of  FOCUS/EIS  for  Windows. 

NO  MATTER  HOW  YOU  SLICE  IT, 

WE  RE  ABOVE  THE  COMPETITION 

FOCUS/EIS  for  Windows  combines  the 
most  powerful  reporting  tools  with  full- 
feature  EIS  graphical  display.  Any  element 
on  the  screen  can  become  a  gateway  for 
drill  down  to  more  detail.  And  these  “hot 
spots”  are  driven  by  live  data. 

Built-in  interfaces  let  you  report  off  of 


SQL  Server,  Oracle,  ODBC,  DB2/2  and  other 
popular  PC  servers.  And  FOCUS/EIS  is 
EDA/SQL  enabled,  providing  you  with 
access  to  more  than  55  databases...  both 
relational  and  nonrelational,  resident  on 
over  35  types  of  computer  systems. 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  no  other 
business  information  system  can  offer  you  a 
more  powerful  combination  of  graphical 
data  display,  information  analysis,  reporting, 
and  enterprise-wide  data  access.  For  more 
information  or  to  attend  a  FREE  Seminar... 

CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  416-364-2760 

Information 

Builders 


GlU  FOCUS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10001. 
All  names  and  products  mentioned  are  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  the  respective  holders. 
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Government  departments  and  agencies  struggling  to  reinvent 
themselves  must  learn  how  to  manage  their  information  re¬ 
sources  more  effectively. 

By  Sharon  L.  Caudle 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART:  A  SENSE  OF  PLACE 

Want  to  know  where  the  most  new  parents  live?  Prove  your 
lending  practices  are  fair?  Prevent  your  customers  from  cheat¬ 
ing  you?  Business  geographies  can  help. 
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Preventive  maintenance  requires  tracking  the  location,  use  and 
service  of  equipment  in  the  field;  parts  inventories;  contracts; 
customer  records.  When  your  equipment  is  used  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  devastating  diseases,  you’d  better  get  it  right. 
By  Stephen  Mills 
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Obviously, 

CIOs  PURCHASED  HIS  CO 

UNIX  SYSTEM  FROM 


he  others  assumed  they 
were  getting  true  fault  tolerance. 

Yet,  nervously  hopeful,  they 
still  have  their  doubts. 

The  lone  self-assured 
CIO,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
questions  the  integrity  of 
Tandem’s  new  R4000®-based 
fault -tolerant  servers,  network 
resource  servers,  and  work¬ 
stations  (coincidentally  named 
The  Integrity  Series). 

He  was  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  Tandem  invented  fault  tolerance  nearly  two  decades  ago.  So  when  we  told 
him  he  could  run  his  company’s  mission  critical  applications  on  The  Integrity  Series  —  without  ever  worrying  about 
the  uptime  of  those  applications  —  he  knew  we  were  speaking  from  experience. 

And  once  he  cut  through  the  marketing  hype  coming  from  the  other  UNIX  system  manufacturers,  he  realized 


the  only  way  they  could  offer  Tandem’s  level  of  reliability  and  data  integrity  was  to  configure  a  duplicate  backup  system 


Tandem,  Integrity  and  the  Tandem  logo  are  trademarks  of  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated.  UNIX  is  a  trademark  of  UNIX  Systems  Laboratories,  Inc.,  In  the  USA  and  other  countries.  MIPS  and  R4000  are  registere 


Invest  in  a 
U  R  E  THING. 

To  remove  all  doubts  about  system  availability, 
complete  and  return  this  card.  Or  call  Tandem 
today  at  1-800-959-2492,  Ext.  813.  We’ll  send 
you  a  free  copy  of  our  informative  UNIX  systems  brochure  for  all  the  facts  about  The  Integrity 
Series.  And  you’ll  have  one  less  thing  to  worry  about. 

Name  Title  Company 

Address  '  City  State  or  Province  Zip  Code 

^TANDEM 


—  INTEGRITY 
TANDEM  ~ 


Telephone 


Place 

Postage 

Here 


T  A  N  D  E  M 

19191  Vallco  Parkway 
LOC  4-24 

Cupertino,  CA  95014-9862 


Attn:  Frank  McNear 


ONLY  ONE  OF  THESE 
MPANY’S  FAULT-TOLERANT 


for  every  individual  system. 

Now  that’s  great  if  you’re 
selling  those  systems;  it’s  not 
so  great  if  you  happen  to  be 
buying  them.  Which  is  exactly 
why  he  bought  an  Integrity 
system.  Yet,  even  though  he 
has  superior  hardware  and 
software  reliability,  he  didn’t 
have  to  pay  any  extra  to  get  it. 
Allow  us  to  repeat  that:  more 
reliability,  not  more  money. 


—  INTEGRITY  from  TANDEM 


Add  to  that  Tandem’s  MIPS®  application  binary  compatibility  and  the  industry’s  most  reliable  implementation  of 


UNIX  System  V,  and  it’s  easy  to  understand  why  CIOs  everywhere  are  about  to  trade-in  their  uncertainty  for  Integrity. 
If  you’d  like  to  become  one  of  them,  call  Tandem  at  1-800-959-2492,  Ext.  813,  for  the  facts  about 


our  new  line  of  UNIX  systems.  Because,  simply  stated,  if  it’s  not  Tandem  it’s  not  fault- tolerant. 


^TANDEM 


of  MIPS  Technologies,  Inc.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©1994  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Information  executives  have  been  criticized  for 
not  being  in  tune  with  the  strategic  goals  of 
their  companies.  Is  this  why  they  seem  so  often 
to  get  shown  the  door?  And  are  the  ranks  of 
CIOs  really  thinning  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
other  executives  on  the  firing  line?  Not  neces¬ 
sarily. 

In  “The  Truth  About  Turnover,”  beginning  on 
Page  40,  Contributing  Writer  Mickey  Williamson 
reports  that  politics  is  often  the  basis  for  infor¬ 
mation-executive  turnover.  Because  CIOs  pro¬ 
vide  staff  and  services  to  functional  areas 
throughout  the  organization,  maintaining  good 
relationships  with  many  executives  is  critical  to 
their  success.  Moreover,  some  CEOs  and  top 
general  managers  are  keen  on  hacking  the  IS  budget  as  a  cost  savings. 

Both  the  Society  for  Information  Management’s  recent  study  and 
the  oft-cited  Deloitte  &  Touche  survey  of  turnover  find  the  CIO’s 
tenure  to  be  about  five  years — significantly  longer  than  was  previous¬ 
ly  believed.  However,  the  Deloitte  &  Touche  survey  also  finds  that 
one-third  of  information  executives  who  left  their  jobs  did  so  unwill¬ 
ingly.  In  our  story,  headhunters  and  ex-CIOs  offer  some  perspective 
on  this  phenomenon,  noting  that  changing  jobs  isn’t  necessarily  a  bad 
idea  for  executives.  Such  partings  don’t  always  come  about  because 
the  executive  put  in  a  poor  performance. 

Although  business  units  often  call  the  shots  for  IS,  information  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  adding  value  and  increasingly  heading  up  efforts  to  link 
business  units  and  create  the  corporate  information  infrastructure. 
This  appears  to  be  paying  off.  Proponents  of  the  productivity  para¬ 
dox — which  says  that  investments  in  IT  don’t  produce  adequate  re¬ 
turns  for  organizations — are  now  softening  their  views. 

One  of  those  critics  is  Stephen  S.  Roach,  principal  and  senior 
economist  with  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.  An  IT  naysayer,  Roach  now 
notes  that  IT  is  being  used  at  more-strategic  levels  in  the  organization 
and  can  be  more-readily  translated  to  bottom-line  results.  (Please  see 
“A  Resounding  Maybe,”  by  Senior  Writer  Carol  Hildebrand,  beginning 
on  Page  34.) 

And  MIT’s  Sloan  School  of  Management,  the  outpost  of  productivi¬ 
ty-paradox  guru  Lester  Thurow,  recently  reversed  its  position,  citing 
results  of  a  recent  study.  The  study,  which  examined  IT  investment  at 
367  large  firms,  concluded  that  the  gross  return  on  investment  from 
computer  capital  averaged  between  58  and  81  percent  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  services  between  1987  and  1991.  The  MIT  group  states,  “The 
productivity  paradox  disappeared  by  1991. . . .  ” 

This  is  certainly  good  news  for  IT  executives  who  have  been  hard 
put  to  deliver  this  bottom-line  message. 
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COULD  YOUR 
COMPANY 
BE  UPROOTED 
BY  THE 
FORCES  OF 
TECHNOLOGY? 


Comdisco  keeps 
you  growing  with 
creative  acquisition  and 
management  solutions 
for  reducing  technology 
cost  and  risk. 


Your  company’s  growth  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  technology.  To  help  ensure 
that  your  growth  remains  profitable,  you 
need  to  reduce  both  skyrocketing  tech¬ 
nology  costs  and  your  increasing  risk  from 
accident  or  disaster.  With  comprehensive 
technology  leasing,  refurbishing,  remarket¬ 
ing,  business  continuity  and  professional 
services,  Comdisco  is  now  in  our  25th  year 


of  helping  Fortune  1000  companies  do  exactly  that. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“Basically,  the  days  are  gone  when  you  could 
embark  on  general  IT-acquisition  programs. 
Instead,  IT  needs  to  be  directly  tied  to  measur¬ 
able  payoffs.  ” 

— Stephen  Roach 
Principal  and  senior  economist 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co. 

The  naysayers  have  been  proven  wrong. 
Productivity  is  on  the  rise  in  business.  Cor¬ 
porate  rightsizing  and  the  management  of  IT 
investments  have  undoubtedly  contributed 
greatly  to  this  upswing. 

Economist  Stephen  Roach  once  dis¬ 
missed  technology’s  ability  to  improve  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  the  service  sector.  He  now  concedes  that  productivity 
gains  from  technology  are  being  achieved,  as  companies  successfully 
reengineer  work  processes  to  correct  the  hiring  and  buying  indul¬ 
gences  of  the  ’80s.  (See  “A  Resounding  Maybe,”  Page  34.)  But  it  took 
a  combination  of  outside  forces,  including  increased  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  deregulation  and  a  recession,  to  jolt  the  service  industry  out  of 
its  complacency.  The  final  wake-up  call  came  when  people  began  cast¬ 
ing  doubt  on  the  assumption  that  computers  would  increase  produc¬ 
tivity.  Organizations  knew  it  was  time  to  reexamine  the  process,  and 
managing  the  IT  infrastructure  became  the  critical  success  factor  for 
many  service  companies. 

It’s  important  that  technology  suppliers  understand  this  emerging 
corporate  strategy  and,  in  response,  offer  more  than  just  a  product.  As 
companies  look  to  justify  their  investments  and  evaluate  bottom-line 
benefits,  vendors  must  demonstrate  the  business  value  of  technology 
products  and  services.  Heads  of  organizations  will  no  longer  sit  idly 
by  while  single  departments  make  purchasing  decisions  that  offset 
profits.  A  well-planned  corporate  strategy  will  dictate  IT  acquisitions; 
the  vendor  that  fails  to  recognize  this  will  lose  sales  to  those  that  em¬ 
brace  and  support  a  company’s  vision  and  bottom  line. 


SPECIAL  SOFTWARE  ISSUE: 

What  Price  Client/Server ? 


The  Manager 
As  Coach 

As  more  organizations  move  to 
client/server,  IS  managers  are 
seeing  their  roles  shift  from  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  “coach.”  Status  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  how  many 
direct  reports  you  have;  rather, 
you  earn  your  laurels  by  instilling 
experience  in  others,  leading  suc¬ 
cessful  teams  and  influencing  the 
organization. 


Questions  of  Cost 

CIOs  have  always  recognized 
that  client/server  systems  are 
complex  and  riddled  with  hidden 
costs.  In  addition,  the  environ¬ 
ments  in  which  they  are  imple¬ 
mented  vary  so  much  that  making 
generalizations  is  tough.  So  while 
the  pool  of  information  about 
client/server  costs  has  grown  in 
the  last  two  years,  calculating  the 
economics  for  your  own  company 
can  seem  like  a  black  art. 


Whither 

Client/Server? 

Like  their  customers,  software 
vendors  are  forced  to  make  pre¬ 
dictions  about  the  future  of 
client/server  and  stake  their  own 
futures  on  them.  CIO  asks  four 
vendor  CEOs  for  their  views  on 
upcoming  trends. 
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The  Client/Server  Edge 
for  EIS  and  Beyond 


Parker  Equipment Ss vices 


Setae  Rogion  to  view  Detail 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-8123 


% 


The  SAS  System’s  exclusive 
MultiVendor  Architecture1''  means 
you  can  share  data  and  applications 
(or  parts  of  applications)  across 
all  your  hardware.  Applications  run 
where  it  makes  most  sense  to  run 
them . . .  allowing  you  to  maximize 
use  of  all  your  computing  resources 
while  protecting  your  existing 
applications  investment. 

Call  us  today  at  919-677-8200  for 
a  free  video,  plus  details  about  a  free 
software  evaluation. 


The  world’s  leading  infor¬ 
mation  delivery  system 
provides  easily  customized 
menus.  Decision  makers  at 
every  level  can  drill  down 
through  your  vast  informa¬ 
tion  reservoir,  determine 
critical  success  factors, 
forecast  trends,  and  more. 
Hundreds  of  applications  % 
for  analyzing  data  and  for 
generating  reports  are 
right  at  your  fingertips. 

% 

% 

% 

O 


Sales  Activities 


The  SAS"  System  is  a  new  concept 
in  client/server  software.  It 
delivers  mission-critical  data  to  the 
desktops  of  every  decision  maker . . . 
and  then  lets  you  turn  data  into  mean¬ 
ingful  information.  Your  servers  not 
only  dole  out  your  data  but  serve  up 
compute  resources  as  well.  Millions  of 
records  can  be  summarized,  and  just 
the  results  delivered  to  the  desktop. 


r  -  wc*».csec  WABtf 


Supplier  Capability  Analysis  for  Last  Year 


1.8912  1.8948  1.B9B4  1.902 

Opening  Width  finches) 


— 
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You  need  a  system  flexible 
enough  to  handle  any  application. 

The  RISC  System/6000. 

You  know  that  in  today’s  business 
environment  if  you  can’t  bend 
you’re  liable  to  break.  You  have  to 
be  flexible  enough  to  handle  what¬ 


cations  as  far-reaching  as  fourth- 
generation  languages,  warehouse 
management,  job  costing,  insurance 
agency  management,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  CAD  applications.  We’ve  also 
brought  new  technologies 
like  multimedia 


ever  the  world  can  throw  at  you. 

So  we  built  the  RISC 
System/6000®  to  give  you 
than  just  speed  and  power 
but  also  an  unparalleled 
flexibility  of  applications. 

To  run  more  than  6,500 
different  applications  to 
fit  any  industry,  any  busi¬ 
ness  need.  Everything  from 
software  development 
to  accounts  receivable. 

From  payroll  to  the 
leading  database 
packages.  Appli¬ 


G  O 


even 

run  Windows 
applications  at  RISC  j 
speed,  with  Wabir 
And  every  day,  our 
Business  Partners 


and 
object 
toolkits  to 
the  RISC  do¬ 
main.  You  can 
H 


•s-m 


*Senm\ 


IBM  and  RISC  System/6000  are  registered  trademarks  and  AIX/6000  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp.  Wabi  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  Systems  Laboratories.  ©  1994  IBM  Corp 


AIX/6000  opens  up 
a  world  of  possibilities, 
without  upsetting  your 
existing  equipment  and  net¬ 
work  links,  whether  they’re 
from  IBM  or  not.  And 
because  AIX/6000  complies 
with  all  leading  UNIX  indus¬ 
try  standards,  including  the 
new  DCE  from  OSF,  you  can 
take  advantage  of  the  newest 
client/ server  applications. 


service  and  support.  24  hours 
day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a 
year.  To  get  a  complete  listing 
of  the  thousands  of  applica¬ 
tions  available  to  you,  call 
1  800  IBM-6676,  ext.  676 
for  your  copy  of  the  AIX 
Solutions  Catalog.  Or  to 
get  information  by  fax, 
call  1  800  IBM-4FAX. 
We’ll  give  you 
all  the  power,  speed 
flexibility  you’ll 
need  to  go  straight 
to  the  top. 


are  bringing  innovative  new  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  RISC  System/6000.  All 
of  this  greater  flexibility  is  made 
possible  by  AIX/6000;  IBM’s  indus¬ 
trial-strength  version  of 
^  the  UNIX®  oper¬ 

ating  system. 


IBM  backs  all  of  this  up  with 
total  installation  support,  system  cus¬ 
tomization  and  consulting  services. 

If  you  need  it,  we’ll  bend  over 
backwards  to  get  it  to  you.  In  fact, 
there’s  only  one  thing  we’re  inflex¬ 
ible  about:  the  superiority  of  IBM’s 


power. 


V. 


U 


I 


When  Worst 
Comes  to  Worst 

These  are  nervous  times 
we  live  in,  but  IS  execu¬ 
tives  will  sleep  better 
with  the  second  edition  of 
the  Disaster  Recovery  Yellow 
Pages  resting  by  their  bed¬ 
side  phones.  The  guide,  from 
The  Systems  Audit  Group 
Inc.  and  The  Disaster  Recov¬ 
ery  Journal,  lists  recovery 
services  throughout  the 
United  States  and  takes  into 
account  every  awful  thing 
that  can  happen  to  your  IT 
organization  short  of  a 
plague  of  locusts. 

Just  browsing  through  the 
guide’s  200  pages  is  an  edu- 


SjF? 


y/  > 


cation  in  catastrophe.  The 
more-than  180  categories  in¬ 
clude  trauma  counselors, 
drying  and  dehumidification 
of  paper  records,  smoke- 
odor  counteracting  services, 


and  the  emergency  rental  of 
point-of-sale  and  other  com¬ 
puter  equipment.  The  vol¬ 
ume  also  contains  major  sec¬ 
tions  on  restoration 
services,  mobile  buildings, 


AUTOMATIC 

IDENTIFICATION 

The  Most 
Data, 
Bar  None 

Inscribing  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
on  the  head  of  a  pin  isn’t  the 
challenge  it  used  to  be.  But 
United  Parcel  Service  has 
come  up  with  something  like 
an  electronic-age  equivalent  of 
that  feat  with  its  new  two-di¬ 
mensional  bar  code.  MaxiCode, 
which  is  aesthetically  more 
pleasing  than  the  traditional 
bar  code,  can  also  hold  much 
more  information — 100  charac¬ 
ters  of  data  in  an  area  slightly 
larger  than  a  postage  stamp. 
UPS  is  making  the  new  code, 
together  with  an  overhead 
reader  that  deciphers  it,  avail¬ 
able  to  other  companies. 


MAXICODE 


Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door! 


BAR  CODE 


Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 


your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 


IHHIIII 


Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to  me. 


lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door! 


emergency  equip¬ 
ment,  software  for 
file  and  data  recov¬ 
ery,  and  training 
publications  and 
videos.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  call  617 
332-3496. 

While  you’re  feel¬ 
ing  anxious,  check 
out  Auerbach  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Handbook  of 
Information  Security 
Management.  This 
single-volume 
guide  to  data,  applications 
and  systems  security  in¬ 
cludes  information  on  pro¬ 
tecting  against  business  in¬ 
terruptions,  preventing 
unauthorized  access  to  valu¬ 
able  systems,  protecting  the 
company  against  charges  of 
negligence  in  handling  infor¬ 
mation  resources,  and  guard¬ 
ing  against  microcomputer 
abuses.  For  information  call 

800  950-1216.  mm 


Late  Fees 

Nobody’s  perfect:  Even 
Federal  Express  occasion¬ 
ally  makes  a  late  delivery. 
And  Transportation  Concepts 
and  Services  (TCS)  won’t  let 
the  company  forget  it. 

The  standard  FedEx  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  the  company  to 
refund  all  payments  for  ship¬ 
ments  that  are  not  delivered 
on  schedule.  TCS,  a  software 
manufacturer  based  in 
Metuchen,  N.J.,  has  capital¬ 
ized  on  that  with  a  product 
that  audits  FedEx  deliveries, 
measures  them  against  guar¬ 
anteed  delivery  times  and 
then  generates  an  “exception 
report”  documenting  the 
shipper’s  claim  for  a  refund. 
Users  download  FedEx  in- 
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Send  It  To  Me 


Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip 

Phone _ 


CIO  2/1 


Number  of 
TPC-C  Benchmarks* 
Published  to  Date. 

TPC-C  benchmarks  emulate  a  complex 
OLTP  environment  characterized  by: 

•  multiple  on-line  terminal  sessions 

•  significant  disk  input/output 

•  moderate  system/application  execution 

•  transaction  integrity 

•  simultaneous  execution  of  multiple  transactions 

•  multiple  transactions  with  a  range 
of  complexity 

•  complex  database 

•  contention  on  data  access  and  update 

Hardware  vendors  that  have  used  INFORMIX-OnLine 
to  publish  TPC-C  benchmarks  include: 
Hewlett-Packard.  IBM.  ICLand  NCR. 

•UNIX  TPC-audtted  benchmarks  published  by  hardware 
manufacturers  as  of  U/l/93. 


Informix  Oracle  Sybase 


Source  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council  (TPC).  1993 


INFORMIX- 

OnLine. 

Real-World 

Database 

Performance. 


“TPC-C  benchmark’s  key  advantage  is  a  very  close  emulation 
of  actual  user  workloads.  It  has  the  complexity  that  real  OLTP 
programs  exhibit.  Our  test  results  show  Informix  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  vehicle  for  developing  high-performance  transaction 
|  processing  applications!’ 

—  Hewlett-Packard 

|  TPC-C  provides  the  industry  with  a  significant  new  complex, 

:  strenuous  OLTP  benchmark  for  measuring  computer  system 
|  performance  in  a  business  environment.” 

—Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council 

j  '. . .  the  TPC-C  benchmark  accurately  resembles  hundreds  of 
customer  applications  Aberdeen  has  observed  over  the  years.  For 
hat  reason,  Aberdeen  believes  TPC-C  is  the  best -yet  benchmark 
1  echnology  for  predicting  real-world  application  performance  of 
j  i  otal  systems  in  most  real-world  IS  production  environments ...” 

—The  Aberdeen  Group,  August  12, 1993 


locmu  Software.  1m  Informix  a  a  registered  trademark  of  Informix  Software.  Inc 

tamo  indicated  b\  ®  or  T“  arc  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  ol  thru  respective  manufacturers 


When  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council 
designed  the  new  TPC-C  benchmarks,  they  had  a  real-world 
performance  test  in  mind.  Unlike  earlier,  simpler  TPC  bench- 
marks,TPC-C  mirrors  transaction-intensive  business  applications 
that  run  a  company’s  day-to-day  operations  — like  yours. 
Hardware  Vendors  Choose  INFORMIX-OnLine. 

This  kind  of  complex,  real-world  benchmark  requires  a  high- 
performance  relational  database.  Which  is  why  hardware  vendors 
running  TPC-C  are  using  INFORMIX-OnLine.  And  of  all  the 
leading  independent  relational  database  servers  only  INFORMIX- 
OnLine  is  being  used  by  hardware  vendors  to  publish  TPC-C 
results.  Not  Oracle.  Not  Sybase. 

Why  INFORMIX-OnLine? 


INFORMIX-OnLine  is  engineered  for  real-world  perform¬ 
ance.  It’s  fully  scalable  — from  relatively  small  size  systems  to 
systems  running  the  largest  (over  100  gigabytes)  UNIX  databases 
in  the  world.  And  it  incorporates  standards-based  technology  to 
provide  triggers,  two-phase  commit,  data  and  referential  integrity, 
backup  and  recovery,  TP/XA  support  and  a  host  of  other  features 
essential  for  developing  and  deploying  applications  throughout 
a  company’s  operations. 

Add  to  OnLine  the  most  integrated  set  of  application 
development  tools  from  any  leading  RDBMS  vendor  and  you’ve 
got  an  unbeatable  combination. 

If  you’re  unsure  about  what  benchmark  numbers  are  telling 
you,  take  a  look  at  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance 
Council’s  TPC-C  specification.  And  then  take  a  look  at 
INFORMIX-OnLine.  Because  in  the  only  independent  bench¬ 
mark  designed  to  show  representative,  real-world  results, 
INFORMIX-OnLine  is  the  database  of  choice. 

Free  Aberdeen  Group  Report. 

Find  out  more  about  TPC  benchmarking  and  Informix  in 
the  new  Aberdeen  Group  Report, “Commercial  Benchmarks 
1993:  As  Easy  as  TPC-A,  -B,  -C.”  Call  us  at  1'800-688-IFMX, 
ext.  12  or  send  In  the 
reply  card  and  we’ll 
send  the  report  to 
you— free  of  charge. 


ft  INFORMIX 


TRENDLINES 


voices  to  a  PC  once  a  week, 
then  generate  a  payment  list 
and  exception  report  that  de¬ 
tails  late  deliveries.  This  re¬ 
port  is  attached  to  a  form  let¬ 
ter  requesting  a  refund  and 
forwarded  to  FedEx.  The 
process  takes  less  than  10 
minutes  each  week,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company. 

TCS  President  Lester 
Probst  admits  that  FedEx 
has  “an  almost-perfect  deliv¬ 
ery  record.”  But  he  says  that 
users  of  the  software  have 
reported  that  “an  average  of 
2  percent  of  their  total 
FedEx  charges  are  recouped 
because  of  late  deliveries.” 
Call  908  548-1200.  Hi 


Hollywood  Sets 
Its  Sites 

couting  movie  locations 
isn’t  easy.  Sure  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  Cliffhanger  wanted  a 
mountain — but  which  moun- 


schedules  can  afford  to 
spare.  A  new  product  from 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  called 
Eastman  Exchange  provides 
a  database  of  digitized  still 
photographs  of  film  sites 
compiled  by  these  commis¬ 
sions. 

A  limited  version  of  the 
application  featuring  images 
from  New  York  and  Arkansas 
is  being  piloted  at  Disney, 
Universal,  Warner  Brothers 
and  Twentieth  Century  Fox 
studios.  The  pilot  will  soon 
be  expanded  to  include  10  to 
20  more  states.  Kodak  hopes 
that  when  Eastman  Ex¬ 
change  is  rolled  out  later  this 
year,  it  will  include  sites 
from  all  50  states  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  international  loca¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  images  of 
props  and  talent. 

Using  standard  telecom¬ 
munications  networks  and 
computing  platforms,  the 
product  gives  producers  im¬ 
mediate  access  to  images 


tain?  And  Martin  Scorsese 
wouldn’t  have  been  satisfied 
with  just  any  old  opera 
house  for  the  opening  scene 
of  The  Age  of  binocence. 

Currently,  movie  produc¬ 
ers  looking  for  a  specific 
type  of  site  must  contact 
state  film  commissions  and 
request  photographs.  That 
can  be  time-consuming — 
and  time  isn’t  something 
that  moviemakers  on  tight 


ranging  from  stunning 
mountain  vistas  to  quaint  vil¬ 
lages  to  dramatic  cityscapes. 
Location  scouts  call  up  pic¬ 
tures  using  simple  words 
and  phrases,  such  as  “castle” 
and  “ocean.”  More-detailed 
searches  can  also  be  con¬ 
ducted  using  more  than  40 
image  descriptors. 

Eastman  Exchange  is  an 
offshoot  of  the  recently  re¬ 
leased  Kodak  Picture  Ex¬ 


LAST  CALL  FOR 
PAPERS 

The  Society  for  Infor¬ 
mation  Manage¬ 
ment  (SIM)  is  seeking  papers  for  its  1994  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Awards  Competition,  which  recognizes 
exceptional  achievements  in  IS  management  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Qualified  papers  describe  an  original  or  strategic 
information  system  or  service,  new  approaches  to  devel¬ 
opment  and  implementation,  or  useful  techniques  for 
managing  IS  activities;  the  subject  described  must  be 
implemented  at  an  organization  and  must  have  made  a 
significant  impact.  The  first-place  paper  will  be  published 
in  MIS  Quarterly. 

Interested  authors  must  submit  an  abstract  no  longer 
than  1,000  words  by  Feb.  12  to  Ken  Kozar,  associate 
professor,  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  College  of 
Business,  Campus  Box  419,  Boulder,  Colo.  80309-0419; 
the  phone  number  is  303  492-8347,  and  the  fax  number 
is  303  492-5962.  Competition  guidelines  are  available 
from  SIM  at  312  644-6610.  ■■ 


change,  which  gives  photo¬ 
stock  users  online  access  to 
images. 

For  information  call  716 
724-6404.  IH 


SOFTWARE 

DEVELOPMENT 

A  Hard 
Look  in  the 
Mirror 

Conversion  is  the  name 
of  the  game  in  many  de¬ 
fense-related  firms 
these  days — and  one  of  the 
fruits  of  conversion  may  help 
CIOs  deliver  new  systems 


more  effectively.  The  SEI 
Capability  Maturity  Model, 
originally  developed  for  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  proj¬ 
ects  (and  the  avionics  indus¬ 
try)  by  the  Software 
Engineering  Institute  at 
Carnegie  Mellon  University, 
is  a  software  self-assess¬ 
ment  tool  that  is  growing  in 
popularity  among  companies 
familiar  with  it. 

Briefly,  deploying  the  SEI 
model  is  an  experience  simi¬ 
lar  to  applying  for  the  Mal¬ 
colm  Baldrige  Award.  IS  de¬ 
partments  match  their  own 
work  practices  against  the 
SEI  evaluation  criteria — a 
matrix  of  good,  better  and 
best  practices  for  software 
development.  IS  managers 
can  rank  their  shops’  own  ef- 
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We  Make 
Connections 
For  AT&T! 


And  for  40  of  the 
FORTUNE  Top  50. 

The  diversity  among  the  world's 
largest  companies  belies  a  common 
concern  that  led  40  of  them  to  one 
company  ...  for  one  reason  —  unique 
connectivity  solutions  that  leverage  a 
most  important  asset:  information. 

Glasnost  For  The 
Glass  House. 

These  companies  recognized  the 
value  of  information  early  on.  They 
invested  in  IBM  mainframes  and  SNA 
environments  at  headquarters  and 
later  built  TCP/IP  LANs  to  link  other 
locations.  As  a  result,  they  created 
huge  repositories  of  information  in 
their  home  offices,  nimble  networks 


in  the  field  —  and  a  frustrating  inabil¬ 


ity  to  connect  the  two.  Which  is  why 
they  connected  with  us. 

Access.  Synthesis. 
Interoperability. 

Our  technology  transforms  these 
separate  networks  into  seamless  sys¬ 
tems.  So  users  the  world  over  can  easily 
access  information  in  the  mainframe, 
in  a  form  synthesized  to  look  like  what 
they're  used  to.  Which  means  they  can 
actually  use  the  information  —  mas¬ 
sage  it,  manipulate  it,  integrate  it  — 
without  compromising  the  integrity 
of  your  corporate  database  or  your 
control  over  it! 

Open  Your  World  Without 
Closing  Your  Options. 

Others  debate  standards,  we 
deliver  benefits.  So  if  disparate  systems 
have  you  looking  at  open  systems, 
look  to  us . . .  and  enjoy  the  ultimate 
management  option:  to  embrace  new 
technology  without  risking  past 
investments! 

To  Learn  More,  Call  Now. 
(214)  484-5200. 


OpenConnect  Systems 

2711  LBJ  Freeway  * 
Dallas,  TX  75234 


Transforming  Separate  Networks  Into  Seamless  Systems . 


TRENDLINES 


forts  against  the  model  for  a 
sense  of  where  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  lie. 

CIOs  say  the  SEI  model  is 
relatively  simple  to  imple¬ 
ment  and  provides  a  variety  of 
benefits.  For  instance,  they 
can  use  the  model  to  gain  in¬ 
sights  into  how  to  improve 
processes  for  managing  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  quality.  Also,  it 
nudges  IS  executives — in¬ 
deed,  the  IS  staff  as  a 
whole — to  look  beyond  indi¬ 
vidual  projects  and  consider 
the  overall  process  being  de¬ 


ployed  in  software  develop¬ 
ment.  Rick  Swanborg,  princi¬ 
pal  at  Ernst  &  Young’s 
Boston-based  Center  for  In¬ 
formation  Technology  and 
Strategy,  says  that  one  CIO 
found  the  assessment  survey 
a  useful  mechanism  for  get¬ 
ting  programmers  to  realize 
they  had  a  quality  problem. 
“It  was  a  humbling  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  staff,”  Swanborg 
quotes  the  CIO  as  saying. 

Among  IS  executives  sur¬ 
veyed  about  quality  practices 
for  last  year’s  Benchmarking 


Project  (a  joint  research  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  Society  for  Infor¬ 
mation  Management  and  the 
Center  for  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Strategy),  those 
who  had  adopted  the  SEI 
model  were  keen  on  it.  Swan¬ 
borg  sees  this  as  an  indication 
that  these  executives  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  broader  view  of  systems 
delivery — and  placing  more 
emphasis  on  measuring  IT  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  the  business. 
According  to  Swanborg,  man¬ 
agers  who  once  flocked  to  the 
latest  and  greatest  develop¬ 


ment  tool,  hoping  for  instant 
improvement  in  projects  at 
hand,  may  be  coming  to 
terms  with  the  fact  that  all 
their  practices  must  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  their  unique  envi¬ 
ronments  and  into  a  rational, 
effective  process.  In  other 
words,  perhaps  the  cure  for 
the  “magic  bullet”  syndrome 
begins  with  a  holistic  diagno¬ 
sis.  M 


Learning 

Statesmanship 

ith  innovative  applica¬ 
tions  of  smart  cards  and 
kiosks,  state  governments 
are  demonstrating  that  he 
who  governs  best  governs 
electronically.  But  Washing¬ 
ton  had  better  tread  carefully 
as  it  follows  the  states’  lead, 
or  the  potential  benefits  of 
electronic  services  may  be 
lost,  according  to  a  recent  re¬ 
port  from  the  Office  of  Tech¬ 
nology  Assessment  (OTA). 

Although  electronic  deliv¬ 
ery  of  services  could  poten¬ 
tially  save  money  for  federal 
agencies,  there  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee.  Instead,  says  the  OTA, 
the  biggest  payoff  may  come 
from  the  restructuring  and 
streamlining  of  government 
programs  enabled  by  IT,  and 
from  the  application  of  tech¬ 
nology  to  improving  social, 
economic,  educational  and 
health  conditions. 

The  OTA  believes  that  the 
greatest  risks  of  electronic 
delivery  lie  in  overlooking 
the  need  for  accessible,  user- 
friendly  applications;  widen¬ 
ing  the  gap  between  educat¬ 
ed,  technologically  proficient 
citizens  and  disadvantaged 
segments  of  the  population; 
and  failing  to  capitalize  on 
the  opportunities  for  innova¬ 
tion  and  economies  of  scale 
made  possible  by  partner¬ 
ships  among  federal,  state 
and  local  governments,  and 


West  Side  Storage 

The  link  between  music  and 
computers  was  suggested 
in  1968  when  a  dying  HAL  sang 
“Daisy”  in  the  movie  2001. 

Since  then  the  connection  has 
become  more  explicit,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  Library  of 
Congress’s  initiative  to  develop 
an  electronic  archive  of  musical 
materials. 

Leonard  Bernstein  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  library’s  first  efforts. 

The  composer/conductor’s  per-  i 
sonal  and  professional 
archives — including  200  hours  of  film  and 
video  programs,  1,000  hours  of  recorded 
sounds,  unpublished  compositions,  lecture 
manuscripts,  business  records,  photographs 
and  correspondence — were  donated  to  the  li¬ 
brary  by  Bernstein’s  estate  late  last  year.  The 
library  is  using  the  materials  to  produce  the 
core  of  the  new  archives,  linking  it,  over  time, 
with  multimedia  collections  around  the  world. 

The  project’s  goals  are  to  preserve  the  Bern¬ 
stein  archive  as  a  physical  collection,  ensure 
its  future  distribution  to  a  wide  audience  by 


creating  a  digital-access  version,  select  tools 
and  procedures  for  processing,  store  and  dis¬ 
tribute  information  from  the  archive,  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  scope  of  the  collection  beyond  the 
traditional  music  community. 

“My  father  would  be. . .  particularly  excited  by 
the  educational  possibilities  that  digital  for¬ 
matting  will  bring  to  this  material,”  said  Nina 
Bernstein,  the  musician’s  daughter,  when  the 
project  was  announced.  “We  offer  the  Leonard 
Bernstein  archives  as  a  catalyst  for  developing 
other  digital  archives  across  the  globe.” 
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to  Un  ra 


First,  accept  \ 
that  there  is  no 
mystique.  Rather.  \ 
there  are  hordes  of 

slightly  frantic  software  companies  con-  V 
tent  to  have  you  believe  that  effective  open  • 
system  solutions  remain  elusive  while  they 
rush  to  understand,  develop,  and  market 
their  inteipretation  of  client/server. 

Then  there’s  Lawson  Software. 

An  Open  Systems  Foundation 


At  Lawson  Software, 
we’ve  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  open  systems 
since  our  company 
was  founded  in 
1975.  We’ve 


Mri 


always 
believed  that 

to  be  a  valuable  business  partner,  an  appli¬ 
cations  provider  must  offer  choices  for 
business  strategy  development.  So  for 
us.  client/server  isn’t  a  new  phenom¬ 
enon.  Instead,  it’s  the  next  logical 
step  in  our  development.  And  it 
exists  today  -  fully  developed 
and  fully  functional  -  in  the  / 
latest  release  of  our  enter- 
prise-wide,  cross-industry, 
world-class  business  application 
software. 

A  True  Client/Server  Solution 

The  truth  is,  client/server  takes  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  meaning  for  each  individual  business 
computing  environment.  That’s  why 
we’ve  structured  our  client/server  solution 
as  a  comprehensive  3-tier  architecture, 
delivering  you  maximum  flexibility  in 
hardware,  database  and  user  interface.  It’s 
why  Lawson’s  products  run  across  plat¬ 
forms  like  the  AS/400  as  well  as  UNIX 
systems  such  as  the  RS/6000  and  HP9000. 
And  it’s  also  why  we  feature  seamless 
support  for  a  variety  of  leading  databases. 
In  short,  we  offer  options  that  allow  you  to 
make  the  decisions.  Based  on  your 


existing  hardware  configurations  and 
your  plans  for  future  development,  you 
choose  to  place  the  components  of 
client/server  where  they  will  deliver  the 
greatest  value  and  performance. 

Optimized  Information 
Management 


\ 


Lawson’s  efficient  use  of  technology 
t  leads  to  a  system  with  the  scalability 
\  demanded  in  today's  changing 
world. 

We  incorporate  the  latest  GUI  tech¬ 
nologies.  creating  a  user-friendly 
environment  that  reduces  training 
time.  Individual  users  can  manipu¬ 
late  windows,  icons  and  tool  bars  to 
create  a  personal  work  environment 
that  increases  productivity.  In  addition. 
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Transaction  Detail 
Transaction  Amounts 
Journal  Transactions 
Account  Information 


am 


Em 


Invoice  Parameters 
Invoice  Origin 
PO  Invoice  Detai I 
Payment  Schedule 
Di str i but i ons 
Applied  Itivoice(s) 


Lawson  has  revolutionized  the  way  users 
access  information  with  our  comprehen¬ 
sive  “drill-around”  capability:  now  a  sin¬ 
gle  click  of  the  mouse  allows  transparent 
access  to  data  from  multiple  applications 
and  platforms.  And  finally,  to  truly  max¬ 
imize  your  options,  Lawson  has  main¬ 
tained  the  ability  to  interface  our  applica¬ 
tions  using  character-based  terminals. 

Worldwide  Computing  Flexibility 

Lawson’s  single,  worldwide  product  set  - 
featuring  all  the  freedom  of  our  flexible 
client/server  architecture  -  means  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  simplicity  for  large,  international 


All  product  name*  referenced  herein  ore  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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ESP 


companies 
functioning  in 
a  variety  of  intra¬ 
national  markets. 

You’ll  find  capabilities 
like  support  for  multiple 
languages,  currencies,  tax 
codes  and  rates,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  date  and  reporting  formats, 
whether  your  business  is  managing  one 
site  or  sites  around  the  globe,  you  can 
turn  to  Lawson  Software  for  one  total 
solution. 


Customer-Focused 
Partnership 


So 


j  Select  | 
I  Cancel 


, 


Lawson  Software  has 
always  been 
focused  on 
leading  edge 
technology.  And 
we  have  always  been  pas¬ 


sionate  about  client  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Together,  these  two 
commitments  have  resulted  in 
truly  flexible  business  solutions 
created  with  your  needs  in  mind. 
We'd  like  the  chance  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  to  you.  You'll  see 

\  how  -  from  our  system 

\ 

\  architecture  to 
our 

award  winning  client  services  - 
Lawson  Software  really  does  unravel 
the  client/server  mystique. 

For  more  information  call 

1-800-477-1357  ext.  853. 
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Running  the  World's  Best  Companies  ' 


•  Lawson  Materials  Management  System  •  Lawson  Human  Resources  Sysiem  •  Lawson  Distribution  Management  System  •  Lawson  Accounting  System 
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EVENTS 


between  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  sectors. 

If  electronic  delivery  is  to 
succeed,  the  OTA  concludes, 
the  federal  government  must 
redesign  its  outdated  manage¬ 
ment  structure  for  IT  applica¬ 
tions  and  establish  statutes  on 
privacy,  security,  procure¬ 
ment,  open  government,  free¬ 
dom  of  information,  and 
records  management  and 
archiving.  The  agency  also 
suggests  revising  the  concept 
of  universal  telephone  service 
to  include  advanced  telecom¬ 
munications  and  computer 
networking.  ■■ 


Keeping  it  Clean 

In  a  Trendlines  section  last 
November,  we  reported  on 
the  growing  prevalence  of 
electronic  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  in  the  workplace.  Now, 
a  computer-based  training 
program  is  giving  orga¬ 
nizations  an  electronic 
means  of  battling  this 
problem. 

An  updated  version  of 
Avoiding  Sexual  Harass¬ 
ment,  a  product  of  Guid¬ 
ed  Learning  Systems 
Inc.  in  Lebanon,  N.J., 
shipped  one  week  after 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  unani¬ 


mous  decision  in  Harris  vs. 
Forklift  Systems.  The  jus¬ 
tices  determined  that  crude 
sexual  remarks  and  innuen¬ 
does  create  a  “hostile  work¬ 
ing  environment”  that  em¬ 
ployees  don’t  have  to 
tolerate.  The  new,  interac¬ 
tive  program  makes  clear 
what  constitutes  such  a  hos¬ 
tile  environment  by  guiding 
employees  through  case 
studies  and  incidents,  con¬ 
centrating  on  actions  and  re¬ 
marks  that  are  somewhat 
ambiguous.  The  program  of¬ 
fers  guidelines  and  sugges¬ 
tions  as  well  as  a  model  poli¬ 
cy  on  harassment. 

Perhaps  the  program’s 
chief  selling  point  is  that  be¬ 
cause  it  is  computer-based, 
it  “defuses  some  of  the  em¬ 
barrassment”  of  the  subject, 
says  Dorothy  Bertany,  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Hunterdon 
County,  N.J.,  a  test  site  for 
the  product.  ■■ 


MarkeTechnics  ’94 

Tampa  Convention  Center, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Feb.  27 -March  1 
Food  Marketing  Institute 
202  452-8444 

This  conference  explores 
the  integration  of  technol¬ 
ogy  with  merchandising 
and  operations  in  the 
supermarket  of  the  ’90s. 
Composed  of  three  days  of 
educational  sessions, 
MarkeTechnics  includes  a 
track  on  electronic- 
payment  systems  and 
offers  150  exhibits. 
Registration:  $300-$550 

GroupWare  ’94 

The  John  B.  Hynes  Convention 
Center,  Boston 
Feb.  27-March  2 
The  Conference  Group 
602  661-1260 

GroupWare  ’94  focuses  on 
the  commercial  aspects  of 
groupware  and  workgroup 
technology.  The  confer¬ 
ence  features  more  than 
40  sessions  and  100 
vendors  that  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  latest  in  E-mail, 
shared  memory,  databases 
and  other  groupware  solu¬ 
tions.  Registration:  $295- 
$995 


Intermedia  ’94 

San  Jose  Convention  Center, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

March  1-3 

Reed  Exhibition  Companies 
212  527-8930 

This  trade  show  focuses 
on  multimedia  technolo¬ 
gies.  It  features  general 
sessions  and  in-depth 
panel  discussions  focusing 
on  industry  developments, 
consumers  and  education, 
corporations  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  distribution 
through  the  media  and 
marketing.  There  is  no 
registration  fee. 

Mobile  ’94 

San  Jose  Convention  Center, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

March  7-9 
Technologic  Partners 
212  696-9330 

Mobile  ’94  examines 
portable  computing  and 
communications  systems 
that  address  strategic 
business  issues.  It 
includes  sessions  on  wire¬ 
less  data,  remote  network 
access,  personal  digital 
assistants,  information 
services  and  mobile 
computers.  Registration: 
$995  MM 


Where  the  Bucks 
Are 

here’s  gold  in  them  thar 
hills  for  leading-edge- 
technology  experts,  according 
to  National  Computer  Associ¬ 
ates  (NCA),  a  coast-to-coast 
network  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  recruitment  and  place¬ 
ment  firms.  A  recent  NCA 
study  suggests  that  this  year, 


major  computer-reliant  corpo¬ 
rations  will  offer  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  salaries  significantly 
above  1993  levels. 

The  survey  of  1,900  com¬ 
panies  shows  salaries  for 
emerging-technology  special¬ 
ists  averaging  8  percent — 
and  peaking  as  high  as  14 
percent — above  last  year’s 
levels.  The  greatest  activity  in 


hiring  and  boosting  salaries 
will  occur  in  banking,  broker¬ 
age  and  financial-services 
firms,  the  organization  says. 

Leading  the  salary  escala¬ 
tion  will  be  LAN/WAN  network¬ 
ing  managers  and  telecom¬ 
munications  specialists, 
whose  pay  will  rise  by  9  to  14 
percent  above  last  year’s  lev¬ 
els,  the  survey  shows.  Close 


behind  will  be  client/server 
developers  and 
programmer/analysts  (8  to  13 
percent)  and  C/ Unix/ Windows 
developers,  including  special¬ 
ists  in  graphical  user  inter¬ 
faces  and  object  technology 
(8  to  11  percent). 

For  more  information  on 
the  study  and  its  findings, 
call  612  337-3000.  H 
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OF  JARED  FARRELL 


A  A  IcepXco 


BACK, 


FROM  WAY 


Jared  Farrell  the 
Salesman  had  out¬ 
lived  more  than 

one  attempt  at  automating  field  communications. 

The  near-daily  software  updates.  Nightly  commu¬ 
nication  sessions  that  didn’t.  Inventory  that  wasn’t. 
Prospects  that. .  .weren't. 

So  the  fact  that  something  called  RemoteWare 


had  been  implemented  to  automate  sales  processes  for 


farflung  laptop  jockeys  like  himself  had  held  little  charm 
for  Farrell.  A  client/server  system  built  with  software 
tools  already  happily  in  use  in  hundreds  of  large  companies  world 


©1994  XCELLENET,  INC 


wide,  with  automated  dial-up  communications  for  transporting  centrally-created  electronic  forms,  documents  and  reports 


between  home  office  legacy  systems  and  even  the  most  remote  PCs?  Terrific.  Plus  routing  and  query  facilities  to  make  sales- 
critical  information  simple  to  get  and  easy  to  use ...  on  the  road.  Excuse  me? 

But  within  just  days  of  the  fading  hook  shot  that  sent  the  CIO’s  announcement 


memo  into  Farrell’s  round  file,  he  was  using  the  new  applications  electronically  dispensed  by 


RemoteWare.  Entering  daily  orders,  filing  expenses,  and  penning  a  humble  note  of  thanks 


to  the  CIO,  from  30,000  feet.  All  quietly  and  automatically  delivered  by  RemoteWare  while  he 
slept.  A  fitting  complement  to  the  inimitable  selling  routine  of  one  Jared  Farrell.  Indeed. 

Now,  as  he  shd  into  the  Central  Office  Staff  Room  six  months  later  and  five  minutes 

late,  Farrell  watched  the  eyes  of  the  room  swivel  towards 


XCELLENET 


Automating  Remote  Possibilities. 


him,  like  half  a  volley  at  Wimbledon.  And  the  CIO  and  VP 
of  Sales  were  headed  his  way  with... a  plaque? 
“Jared  Farrell,  Salesperson  of  the  Year,”  it  read. 


FOR  INFO,  CALL  1-800-322-3366. 


Salesperson  of  the  Year. 


Imagine  that. 


OUTLOOK 


An  Ambitious  Agenda 


Reengineering, 
client/server  and 
squeezing  the 
budget  top  CIOs’ 
plans  for  1994 

BY  JAMES  A.  CHAMPY 


The  challenge  of  running  IS  in  a 
big  corporation — a  formidable 
job  ever  since  the  first  “glass 
houses”  were  built  some  40 
years  ago — is  greater  than  ev¬ 
er.  The  reengineering  phenomenon 
shows  no  sign  of  abating,  presenting 
IS  executives  with  both  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunities  and  new  de¬ 
mands;  the  downsizing  of  systems 
from  mainframe  to  client/server  tech¬ 
nology  is  accelerating,  requiring  a  re¬ 
thinking  and  restructuring  of  IS  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  and  the  days  of  easy 
IS-budget  growth  are  a  distant  mem¬ 
ory,  forcing  CIOs  and  the  business 
units  they  support  to  make  some 
hard  choices. 

Those  are  some  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  sev¬ 
enth  annual  CSC  Index 
Inc.  survey  on  the  state 
of  IS  management, 
Critical  Issues  of  I/S 
Management  for  1994. 
Last  September,  CSC 
Index  polled  556  IS 
executives  in  North 
American  companies 
with  annual  sales  of  at 
least  $250  million  (the 
majority  had  more  than 
$1  billion).  Some  88 
percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  were  the  most- 
senior  IS  executives  in 
their  corporations,  sub¬ 
sidiaries  or  divisions. 
They  listed  their  most- 
pressing  management 
issues,  identified  the 
business  functions  in 
their  organizations  that 
would  receive  heavy 
technology  investments 
in  the  coming  year,  in¬ 
dicated  whether  their 
budgets  were  growing, 
shrinking  or  staying  the 
same,  and  described 


their  companies’  rate  of  adoption  of 
nearly  40  critical  technologies. 

From  reams  of  survey  data,  three 
major  trends  emerged: 

■  The  reengineering  phenomenon  is 
real,  requiring  IS  to  understand  the 
organization’s  strategies  and  pro¬ 
cesses  intimately  and  to  quickly 
build  applications  across  functional 
boundaries  for  redesigned  business 
processes.  For  the  fourth  time  in 
five  years,  “reengineering  business 
processes  through  information  tech¬ 
nology”  was  the  highest-ranked  is¬ 
sue  in  the  IS-executive  community. 
This  is  hardly  a  surprise,  given  the 
tremendous  amount  of  press  cover¬ 
age  on  reengineering  in  1993.  Near¬ 
ly  two-thirds  (63  percent)  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  said  their  companies  had 
active  reengineering  projects.  Of 
those,  70  percent  said  the  IS  organi¬ 
zation  was  part  of  the  reengineering 
team  and  54  percent  said  IS  was  de¬ 
veloping  systems  for  reengineered 
processes.  Only  2  percent  said  IS 
was  not  involved  in  the  reengineer¬ 
ing  project. 

CSC  Index  views  the  high  ranking 
of  certain  other  issues  as  evidence 
that  IS  executives  want  to  play  in 
the  reengineering  game.  These  is¬ 
sues  include  aligning  the  goals  of  IS 
with  those  of  the  corporation  (the 
No.  2  management  issue  for  1994), 
building  systems  across  functional 
boundaries  (tied  for  fourth)  and  im¬ 
proving  the  systems-building  pro¬ 
cess  itself  (sixth).  Aligning  IS  with 
the  business  has  finished  first  or 
second  in  all  but  one  of  CSC  Index’s 
annual  surveys;  in  order  for  busi¬ 
ness  executives  to  trust  IS  person¬ 
nel  to  help  them  redesign  critical 
business  processes,  the  goals  of  IS 
must  be  in  sync  with  those  of  the 
business.  Reengineering  results  in 
new  processes  that  cross  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  sales,  marketing,  finance  and 
other  functions.  The  computer  sys- 
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Top  10  IS  Management  Issues  for  1994 


1994+ 

1993 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Reengineering  Business  Processes 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Aligning  IS  and  Corporate  Goals 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

Organizing/Utilizing  Data 

3 

4 

4 

5 

7 

Instituting  Cross-Functional  Systems 

4 

4 

6 

3 

3 

Creating  an  Information  Architecture 

4 

7 

3 

8 

9 

Improving  the  Systems-Development  Process 

6 

3 

9 

4 

6 

Updating  Obsolete  Systems 

7 

8 

18 

■ 

13 

Improving  the  IS  Human  Resource 

8 

12 

5 

13 

11 

Integrating  Systems 

8 

11 

13 

9 

16 

Changing  Technology  Platforms 

8 

10 

■ 

■ 

■ 

*  SURVEY  OF  556  NORTH  AMERICAN  SENIOR  I.S.  EXECUTIVES 

+  BECAUSE  OF  THE  TIES  FOR  4TH  AND  8TH  PLACE  THIS  YEAR.  RANKS  SHOWN  DO  NOT  NUMBER  ONE  THROUGH  TEN 

■  NOT  RANKED  THAT  YEAR 

SOURCE.  CSC  INDEX  INC.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


terns  underlying  these  reengi¬ 
neered  processes  must  also 
cross  functional  boundaries. 

And  to  meet  top  management’s 
increasing  demand  for  quick  re¬ 
sults  from  reengineering,  IS 
must  learn  new  “fast-cycle”  de¬ 
velopment  approaches,  the  No. 

6  issue.  Nearly  half  (48  per¬ 
cent)  of  respondents  were  pi¬ 
loting,  implementing  or  using 
rapid-application-development 
tools.  The  big  question  here  is 
whether  these  IS  organizations 
can  “reengineer”  themselves 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  reengi¬ 
neering  the  business. 

■  Companies  appear  to  be 
shifting  quickly  from  the  cor¬ 
porate  mainframe  to  far-flung 
client/server  networks.  “Chang¬ 
ing  technology  platforms” — de¬ 
fined  as  downsizing  computer 
applications  from  mainframes 
to  client/server  architectures 
and/or  PCs — rose  a  couple  of  notch¬ 
es  to  No.  8  this  year,  up  from  No.  10 
a  year  ago.  Nearly  half  (45  percent) 
of  the  surveyed  organizations  were 
using  client/server  technology,  20 
percent  were  implementing  it,  16 
percent  were  piloting  its  usage  and 
16  percent  were  researching  the 
technology.  Only  2  percent  had  no 
activity  at  all  with  client/server.  And 
client/server  was  by  far  the  technol¬ 
ogy  set  of  greatest  interest. 

■  Companies  are  getting  even  tighter 
with  their  IT  spending  and  restricting 
investments  to  the  areas  of  their  busi¬ 
nesses  that  touch  the  customer.  IS 
budgets  will  rise  an  anemic  2.3  per¬ 
cent  in  1994,  down  from  a  2.5  percent 
gain  a  year  ago,  marking  the  smallest 
rise  since  the  survey  was  launched. 
Some  51  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  their  budgets  would  grow  in  ’94, 
20  percent  said  they  would  decline 
and  29  percent  said  they  would  stay 
the  same.  A  year  ago,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  numbers  were  54  percent,  21  per¬ 
cent  and  25  percent. 

When  asked  where  they  would 
make  significant  technology  invest¬ 
ments  in  ’94,  by  far  the  most-fre- 
quently  cited  business  area  was  cus¬ 
tomer  service  (chosen  by  72  percent). 
Another  area  that  directly  affects  cus¬ 


tomers — order  processing — was  next 
(59  percent).  Areas  not  directly  con¬ 
nected  to  improving  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  such  as  purchasing  (30  percent), 


Seventy-two  percent  of 
respondents  said  they  would 
make  significant  technology 
investments  in  customer 
service. 


internal  training  (19  percent)  and  mar¬ 
keting  (28  percent),  were  far  down  the 
technology-investment  wish  list. 

For  IS  executives,  these  trends 
are  gale-force  winds — powerful  forces 
that  CIOs  must  deal  with  and  that 
will  redefine  the  way  companies  or¬ 
ganize,  manage  and  use  their  com¬ 
puting  resources.  They  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  business  executives’  desire  to 
creatively  apply  information  technol¬ 
ogy  to  reengineer  the  business;  the 
advent  of  new  technologies  in  small¬ 
er,  cheaper  packages  that  provide 
greater  functionality  and  ease  of  use 
than  the  inflexible  mainframes  of 


yesteryear;  and  an  urgent  need  to 
cut  all  corporate  costs  (including  the 
technology  budget),  which  is  fueling 
the  prevalence  of  outsourcing  ar¬ 
rangements. 

These  times  demand  a  lot  from 
CIOs.  They  must  help  executives 
redesign  core  business  processes  for 
dramatic  improvements  in  time,  cost 
and  quality.  They  must  reconfigure 
the  “business  of  IS”  so  that  systems 
are  built  and  maintained  quickly.  And 
they  must  help  their  organizations 
monitor  technology  developments 
and  adopt  promising  advancements 
to  get  a  leg  up  in  their  markets. 

When  companies  decide  to  reengi¬ 
neer,  it’s  because  business  as  usual 
was  killing  them.  In  these  times,  “IS 
as  usual”  has  become  hazardous  to 
the  health  of  CIOs  and  their  IS  orga¬ 
nizations.  There’s  never  been  a 
greater  opportunity — or  greater 
risk — for  IS  to  help  the  company  cap¬ 
italize  on  the  enormous  potential  of 
information  technology.  BE] 


James  A.  Champy  is  president  of  CSC 
Consulting  Group,  a  Cambridge,  Mass., 
unit  of  Computer  Sciences  Corp.  He  is 
co-author  of  Reengineering  the  Corpo¬ 
ration:  A  Manifesto  for  Business  Rev¬ 
olution. 
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We  didn’t 


And  we  have 
desktops,  laptops, 
microtowers  and 


servers  to  meet  all 
your  needs  today. 

Beyond  the  box  means 
networking.  And  who  better 
to  help  you  than  the  pioneer 
and  leader  in  the 


ft  I  field  with  our  client  1 

sleep  through 

,,  ,  ■  ,  server  strategy 

For  the  last  , 


For  the 
decade  or  so,  a  lot  of  com¬ 
panies  have  been  waltzing 
out  their  versions  of  the 
IBM® clone.  But  look 


server  strategy 
and  network  certified  PCs. 

Beyond  the  box  means 
choice  ol  architecture.  You 
can  continue  with  CISC  or 
switch  to  RISC, 


taking  whatever  path 
makes  sense. 

Beyond  the  box  means 
service.  Our  service  team  of 
more  than  30,000  dedicated 
people  are  on  call,  onsite 
and  remote,  around  the 
clock,  around  the  world. 

If  you’ve  been  follow¬ 
ing  the  PC  industry,  give 
us  a  call  and  we  ll  tell  you 
how  we  intend  to  lead  it. 
With  technology,  service 
and  thinking  that  are  way 
beyond  the  box. 

Call  1-800-341-4594. 


Please  reference  BSJ  when  you  call. 
8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Mon-Fri  ET. 


I  SWITCH  TO  ^ 

the  PC  revolution. 


beyond  the  bells  and  whis¬ 
tles  and  they’re  all  the  same 
old  boxes. 

We  decided  that 
Digital  PCs  were  going  to 
be  different.  Beyond  clone- 
ware,  beyond  the  box. 

Bey  on  d  the  box  means 
different  thinking.  After  25 
years  of  making  computers, 
we  know  you  need  more 
than  just  a  box  to  sit  on 
your  desk.  You  need  the 
right  technology,  you  need 
a  plan  for  growth,  you 
need  networks,  service, 
dependability,  value  and  a 
long-term  commitment. 


We  took  notes. 


Beyond  the  box  means 
expandable  into  the  future. 
Our  brand  new  DECpc™ 
XL  line  boasts  the  fastest 
PCs  of  their  class  and  each 
is  broadly  expandable; 
from  i486™  chip  to  Pentium 
technology  and  beyond. 


DDSD 


PC 


Beyond  the  box. 
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INSIGHTS 


Elected  Reforms 


Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies 
struggling  to  reinvent 
themselves  must  learn 
how  to  manage  their 
information  resources 
more  effectively 

BY  SHARON  L.  CAUDLE 


Well-crafted  information 
management  (IM)  ef¬ 
forts  frequently  make 
the  difference  between 
poor  and  effective  orga¬ 
nizational  performance.  But  know¬ 
ing  what  goals  to  set,  what  strate¬ 
gies  to  implement  (and  how),  and 
how  to  measure  performance  is  of¬ 
ten  a  hit-or-miss  proposition. 

In  an  effort  to  help  government 
departments  and  agencies  strength¬ 
en  their  IM  capabilities,  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  recently 
completed  a  study  of  strategic  IM 
practices  in  19  private,  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  organizations.  Additional  data 
was  gathered  from  focus  groups  of 
senior  government  program  and  IS 
managers. 

There  are  five  fundamental  prac¬ 
tices  important  to  these  organiza¬ 
tions’  success  in  managing  their  in¬ 
formation  resources. 


1  Senior  managers  view  strategic  IM 
decisions  and  implementation  as 
critical  for  effective  organizational 
performance  and  service  delivery. 

In  the  most-successful  case-study 


organizations,  senior  managers  pro¬ 
vide  the  leadership  for  a  strong  IM 
approach  rather  than  delegate  deci¬ 
sion-making  or  accountability  to  mid- 
and  lower-level  managers  and  staff. 
They  set  high  expectations  for  change 
and  facilitate  it  through  a  defined 
change-management  program. 

These  managers  ferret  out  organi¬ 
zational  performance  problems  that 
need  correcting  and  understand  how 
important  IM  is  to  solving  those  prob¬ 
lems.  In  government,  people  are  nor¬ 
mally  so  tied  into  rules  and  procedures 
that  only  visible  situations  of  some 
magnitude  will  produce  real  move¬ 
ment.  These  managers  use  “windows 
of  opportunity,”  such  as  budget  crises 
or  project  failures,  to  motivate  change. 

Other  tactics  include  setting  up 
top-management  councils  to  make 
and  monitor  strategic  decisions  and 
supporting  “champions”  to  carry  out 
the  details  of  implementation.  One 
state  agency  set  up  an  information- 
leadership  council  led  by  business 
managers.  This  group  is  responsible 
for  establishing  a  direction  for  infor¬ 
mation  resources;  publicizing  the 
agency’s  IM  vision,  mission,  goals 
and  priorities;  promoting  standards, 
guidelines  and  a  framework  for  in¬ 
formation  integration  and  integrity; 
and  encouraging  accountability  for 
information  management. 

Managers  at  the  most-successful 
organizations  stay  in  touch  with  these 
councils  and  champions  and  use  oth¬ 
er  tools  to  evaluate  progress  and  de¬ 
cide  on  further  actions  needed.  And 
there  are  no  “sacred  cows”;  all 
structures,  systems,  staff,  policies 
and  procedures  are  subject  to  change. 

2  Specific,  customer-focused  busi¬ 
ness  goals  drive  IM  plans.  The 
primary  emphasis  is  on  business- 
process  analysis  and  reengineering. 

In  the  leading  organizations,  cus¬ 
tomer  involvement  goes  well  be- 
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yond  asking  users  what  they  want 
and  then  building  it.  Such  concepts 
as  customer  alignment,  user  control 
and  customer  empowerment  are  put 
into  action,  and  the  business  man¬ 
agers  who  serve  end  customers  are 
the  ultimate  decision-makers.  IM 
professionals  act  as  investment  coun¬ 
selors  regarding  information-re¬ 
source  trends  and  applications.  As  a 
result,  IM  strategy,  resource  alloca¬ 
tions  and  performance-evaluation 
decisions  are  not  divorced  from  mis¬ 
sion  and  program  goals. 

Principles — also  called  value  state¬ 
ments — guide  IM  decision-making. 
They  cover  topics  such  as  general 
management,  communications,  archi¬ 
tecture  and  applications.  (An  example 
would  be,  “Information  systems  will 
be  integrated  and  utilize  consolidated 
databases.”)  One  private  company 
crafted  its  principles  by  asking  inter¬ 
nal  customers  what  the  information 
management  group  should  not  do  and 
then  reversing  the  suggestions.  Such 
principles  ensure  consistency  in  a 
distributed  environment  of  many 
platforms,  users  and  decision-mak¬ 
ers. 

One  state  organization  refers  to 
its  principles  when  beginning  new 
projects  or  working  on  standards  or 
a  statewide  architecture.  At  another, 
principles  helped  bridge  the  commu¬ 
nication  gap  between  program  and 
information  managers  by  defining 
and  distinguishing  between  concepts 
like  decentralized  and  distributed. 

The  most-successful  organiza¬ 
tions  surveyed  emphasize  business- 
process  analysis  and  reengineering. 
Business  processes  are  identified 
and  analyzed  at  a  high  level.  In  one 
state,  core  business  processes  are 
defined  in  terms  of  “data  communi¬ 
ties”  rather  than  single  functions 
and  applications.  (Data  communities 
are  found  where  business  processes 
cross  organizational  and  functional 
boundaries.) 

Reengineering  projects  at  these 
organizations  are  driven  by  business 
goals  and  include  cross-functional  ef¬ 
forts  and  extension  into  customers’ 
and  suppliers’  business  processes. 
Creating  prototypes  and  conducting 
pilot  projects  minimizes  risk  and 


demonstrates  the  real  benefits  of  do¬ 
ing  business  differently.  Reengineer¬ 
ing  work  is  supported  by  appropriate 
architectural  standards  consistent 
with  business  goals.  The  architec¬ 
ture  is  described  in  detail,  so  all  rela- 


Once  IM  projects  are 
funded,  top-level  managers 
continue  their  supervision. 
They  require  rigorous  formal 
tracking  and  reporting  of 
each  project’s  design, 
implementation, 
maintenance  costs  and 
contribution  to  mission 
goals  and  service  delivery. 


tionships  are  distinct  and  under¬ 
standable  for  line  managers  and  IM 
professionals. 

Finally,  reengineering  projects  at 
the  most-successful  organizations 
must  result  in  substantial  improve¬ 
ments:  for  example,  80  percent  re¬ 
duction  in  customer  cycle  time,  50 
percent  in  overhead  and  60  percent 
in  personnel  needs. 

3  Decisions  regarding  the  selec¬ 
tion,  funding  and  ongoing  sup¬ 
port  of  IM  projects  are  made  by  top 
management  using  business-driven 
criteria. 

Senior  managers,  typically  sitting 
on  an  investment-review  board,  use 
formal,  well-understood  criteria  to 
select  and  fund  IM  projects.  These 
criteria  assess  alignment  with  the 
organization’s  strategic  objectives, 
benefits  to  external  and  internal  cus¬ 
tomers,  developmental  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs,  and  organizational  im¬ 
pact  and  risks.  The  criteria  can  be 
weighted  according  to  their  impor¬ 
tance,  and  they  are  strictly  applied  to 
all  project  proposals.  Decision-sup¬ 
port  tools  such  as  checklists  of  spec¬ 


ified  criteria  are  necessary  to  pre¬ 
sent  consistent  and  comparable  in¬ 
formation. 

The  investment  process  questions 
enhancements  to  aging  systems  and 
favors  moving  scarce  resources  to 
new,  more-vital,  business-goal  appli¬ 
cations.  For  example,  one  organiza¬ 
tion  categorizes  projects  as  those  vi¬ 
tal  to  organizational  success,  those 
important  for  separate  functions  and 
all  others.  Over  time,  progressive  in¬ 
vestment  decisions  move  available 
funding  to  the  vital  projects. 

Once  IM  projects  are  funded,  top- 
level  managers  continue  their  super¬ 
vision.  They  require  rigorous  formal 
tracking  and  reporting  of  each  proj¬ 
ect’s  design,  implementation,  main¬ 
tenance  costs  and  contribution  to 
mission  goals  and  service  delivery. 
Senior  line  managers  are  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  project  delivery  and 
progress  reporting. 

4  Business  goals  and  strategies 

have  well-defined  performance 
measures;  there  are  complementary 
measures  for  information  manage¬ 
ment. 

Performance  management  is  made 
visible  in  the  organization  through 
senior-management  attention.  Ex¬ 
pectations  are  embedded  in  the  over¬ 
all  strategic-management  process, 
from  planning  to  evaluation  of  out¬ 
comes.  Performance  measures — 
which  are  derived  from  and  attached 
to  each  mission-delivery  strategy — 
include  service-level  achievements, 
error  rates  and  timeliness  standards; 
these  are  defined  for  each  important 
customer/user  of  information  ser¬ 
vices.  The  performance  measures 
test  the  actual  delivery  of  customer- 
defined  services  and  whether  they 
meet  acceptable  cost,  quality,  quanti¬ 
ty  and  time  requirements.  Internal 
and  external  benchmarks  are  used  as 
constant  reference  points. 

5  Top-level  managers  build  and  sup¬ 
port  a  central  EM  group  that  can  re¬ 
spond  to  business  goals  and  strate¬ 
gies. 

Lastly,  the  IM  group  is  carefully 
designed  and  managed — structured 
to  support  existing  and  planned  busi- 
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Reform  Roadblocks 


There  are  several  harriers  to  adopting  the  five 
information  management  fundamentals  in  a 
government  setting: 

•  Top  management  has  no  long-term  interest  in  or 
understanding  of  IM.  Traditionally,  senior  govern¬ 
ment  managers  have  had  limited  terms  in  office — 20 
months  in  the  federal  government,  for  example. 
These  managers  devote  their  energies  to  developing 
policies,  not  to  determining  how  they  will  be  imple¬ 
mented.  Information  management  (IM)  itself  has  not 
been  identified  within  the  organization  as  critical  to 
implementing  policy  and  achieving  quality,  productiv¬ 
ity  and  cost-reduction  gains. 

The  federal  government  lacks  training,  guidelines, 
mandates  and  other  ways  to  promote  top-manage¬ 
ment  understanding  of  IM  issues.  The  roles  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  program  line  managers  who  might 
bring  together  policy  issues  and  management  re¬ 
sponses  have  been  poorly  defined. 

•  A  lack  of  overall  business  planning  hinders  the 
creation  and  funding  of  strategic  IM  plans  and  proj¬ 
ects.  Available  funding  has  generally  been  allocated 
to  maintain  existing,  aging  information  systems 
rather  than  to  develop  new,  more-effective  systems. 
Or  IM  funding  has  been  considered  discretionary — 
held  in  escrow  to  fix  shortfalls  in  other  areas  of  agen¬ 
cy  spending,  according  to  one  federal  manager.  A 
state  official  noted  that  political  support  frequently 


dries  up  before  a  project  is  done.  Another  noted  that 
managers  have  to  deal  with  too  much  paperwork  and 
strict  legislative  timeframes  that  do  not  fit  internal 
government  approval  and  procurement  processes. 

•  The  power  of  existing  IM  groups  depends  largely 
on  the  number  of  people,  machines  and  complex 
systems  they  have.  New  incentives  are  needed  for 
saving  money  and  developing  new  ways  of  using  in¬ 
formation  technology.  IM-group  managers  and  staff 
members — many  of  them  from  technical  disci¬ 
plines — have  difficulty  communicating  technology 
solutions  in  business  terms.  With  limited  training 
and  hiring  opportunities,  the  group  cannot  develop 
the  sophisticated  technical  skills  to  either  provide  di¬ 
rect  services  or  supervise  contractors  who  do. 

•  Federal-oversight  leadership  and  incentives  do 

not  support  longer-term,  strategic  information 
management.  Central-management  agencies  such  as 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  have  not  emphasized  or  pro¬ 
vided  a  vision  for  strategic  actions  on  the  part  of  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies.  They  have  focused  on  individ¬ 
ual  projects,  their  funding  and  the  procurement  of 
technology.  Meanwhile,  overall  business  goals,  busi¬ 
ness-process  reengineering  and  performance  mea¬ 
sures  have  received  short  shrift  in  oversight  reviews 
and  approvals.  The  focus,  according  to  one  state  legis¬ 
lator,  should  be  to  link  systems-development  program 
goals  with  outcome-based  measures  and  to  push  the 
state  central-oversight  groups  to  be  stronger  in  infor¬ 
mation  management.  -5.  Caudle 


ness  goals  and  strategies.  The  group 
consolidates  most  IM  functions,  from 
technology  services  to  data  and 
records  management.  It  is  placed  un¬ 
der  a  senior  manager — a  CIO — who 
is  part  of  the  top-management  team. 
The  manager  and  group  are  expected 
to  provide  overall  IM  leadership  and 
support  as  directed  by  top  manage¬ 
ment.  This  includes  setting  organiza¬ 
tionwide  policy,  ensuring  adherence 
to  technical  standards  and  architec¬ 
tures,  providing  consulting  and  new- 
technology  assessment,  participating 
in  business-process  reengineering 
teams  and  providing  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ational  IT  support. 

At  the  most-successful  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  the  central  IM  group,  line  man¬ 
agers  and  staff  in  carrying  out  IM 
goals  are  clearly  defined.  The  central 


group  generally  develops  a  business 
plan  to  reflect  what  line  managers 
want.  Career  development  for  IM- 
group  staff  includes  both  technical 
and  managerial  skills. 

One  strategy  that  IM  groups  have 
used  to  build  stronger  partnerships 
with  their  customers  is  simply  step¬ 
ping  back  and  assessing  their  current 
projects  and  how  they  work.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  group  had  been  under  fire 
for  its  poor  relationships  with  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  group  had  inherited  a 
legacy  of  specialization,  meaning  that 
customers  had  to  talk  to  a  lot  of  dif¬ 
ferent  IM  professionals  on  systems- 
development  projects.  To  correct  this 
problem,  the  group  began  to  build  a 
new  organization  that  would  provide 
team-based  centers  of  expertise  re¬ 
sponsive  to  individual  customers. 

In  one  state  agency,  the  CIO 


worked  with  his  senior  program  man¬ 
agers  to  develop  their  own  strategic 
business  plans  and  support  IM  initia¬ 
tives.  In  another  agency,  the  CIO 
went  to  the  top  executive  and  com¬ 
plained  that  the  agency  did  not  have 
any  real  business  strategy,  just  un¬ 
documented  beliefs  and  vision.  He 
built  a  model,  business  unit  by  busi¬ 
ness  unit,  of  the  employees,  the  tech¬ 
nology  used,  the  business  functions 
and  the  budget  involved.  This  enter¬ 
prise  model  became  the  foundation 
for  later  key  business  and  IM  deci¬ 
sions.  BEI 


Sharon  L.  Caudle  is  a  project  director 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  does  not  reflect  the  official  views 
or  position  of  the  U.S.  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office. 
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Enrico  Caruso 


Imagine  they’re 
applications. 


Etta  James 


As  revolutionary  for 
information  systems 
as  notes  were  for  music. 


With  the  new  IEF 
for  Client/Server 
they  wouldn’t  have 
to  just  sing  solo. 


The  results 
you  need, 
when  you 
need  them. 


A  quick 
learner. 


The  new  IEF  for  Client/Server  is  as  revolu¬ 
tionary  for  information  systems  as  notes 
were  for  music.  Just  as  sheet  music  provided 
Caruso  with  the  same  notes  that  are  sung 
by  Etta  James,  this  new  integrated  develop¬ 
ment  tool  provides  the  structure  necessary 
for  different  client/server  applications  to 
work  in  harmony. 

Whether  your  needs  are  for  small, 
rapidly-built  departmental  systems  or 
enterprise-wide  solutions,  your  applica¬ 
tions  are  integrated  within  the  overall 
application  architecture  thanks  to  the  IEF 
for  Client/Server. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  can  develop 
applications  very  quickly  -  within  weeks  - 
and  with  unsurpassed  functionality.  And 
thanks  to  its  flexibility  and  reusable  design, 
each  new  client/server  system  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  faster  than  the  previous  one.  So  you 
can  improve  productivity  at  a  faster  tempo. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  eliminates 
the  need  for  training  on  different  languages 
and  4GL’s,  databases  and  communication 
protocols.  Because  you  design,  construct 
and  maintain  at  a  business  model  level. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  allows  in  a 
single  specification  the  flexibility  to  gener¬ 
ate  complete  applications  for  a  variety  of 


execution  and  database  platforms.  Which 
means  you  can  go  horizontally,  vertically 
or  cross-enterprise  on  systems  such  as  CfOSSGS 
Microsoftf  HP,™  IBMf  Sun™  Sequent™  platforms. 
Tandemf  Digital™  NCR™  Siemens-Nixdorf,  1 
Oraclef  Informix®  and  Sybase.™  All  without 
missing  a  beat. 

IEF-generated  applications  can  be 
changed  quickly  and  easily  because  modifi¬ 
cations  are  made  to  business  models,  not 
code.  So  as  technology  changes,  you  can 
take  advantage  of  the  most  efficient  plat-  Room 
forms,  operating  systems  and  protocols  [q  gpow. 
without  having  to  worry  that  your  system 
will  be  obsolete. 

This  enables  your  company  to  realize 
continuous  process  improvement  in  a  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  environment.  One  where 
user  needs  can  be  met  through  individual 
support  systems,  departmental  systems 
and  enterprise-wide  systems.  And  where 
many  different  users  can  work  in  concert. 

Thus  improving  productivity,  flexibility 
and  your  company’s  competitive  position. 

In  short,  extending  your  reach. 

For  more  detailed  information,  call 
1-800-336-5236,  extension  1427  today. 

And  discover  why  so  many  companies 
are  singing  our  praises. 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH 
WITH  INTEGRATION- 


^  Texas 
Instruments 


IEF  and  "Extending  Your  Reach  With  Integration”  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp.  HP  is  a  trademark  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  IBM  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  Sun  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  NCR  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corp.  Sequent  is  a  trademark  of  Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  Tandem  is  a 
registered  trademark  of  Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  Digital  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corp.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Informix,  Software, 
Inc.  Sybase  is  a  trademark  of  Sybase,  Inc.  ©  1993  TI.  Caruso/THE  BETTMANN  ARCHIVE.  Etta  James  courtesy  of  De  Leon  Artists. 
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BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 
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Has  the  service  sector’s  chief  profes- 

sional  hand-wringer  finally  been  silenced? 
Not  entirely,  but  after  years  of  blaming  service 
companies’  stagnant  productivity  growth  on 
what  he  terms  a  “technol¬ 
ogy  overdose,”  Stephen  S. 

Roach,  principal  and  se¬ 
nior  economist  at  Morgan 
Stanley  &  Co.  in  New 
York,  is  sounding  more 
optimistic.The  story  goes 
like  this:  Back  in  the  roar¬ 
ing  ’80s,  America’s  ser¬ 
vice  sector  was  annointed 
as  the  next  great  growth 
phenomenon.  While  the 
manufacturing  sector  was 
wheezing  along  at  flat  to 
negative  growth  rates,  ro¬ 
bust  service  companies 
were  expected  to  provide 
prosperity  and  usher  in 
the  information  age  for 
the  United  States. 

But  a  funny  thing  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  way  to  the 
future.  Although  airlines, 
banks,  utilities  and  other 
service  providers  invest¬ 
ed  heavily  in  an  IT  infras¬ 
tructure,  anticipated  pro¬ 
ductivity  payoffs  did  not  result.  Instead, 
companies  found  themselves  with  a  massive 
fixed  cost  around  their  necks.  They  also  found 
themselves  a  critic  in  Roach,  who  has  spent 


In  recent  months, 
there’s  been  renewed 
debate  over  the  so-called 
productivity  paradox.  It 
seems  investments  in  IT 
are  paying  off  after  all. 

Economist  Stephen 
Roach,  a  leading  critic 
of  IT  investment  in  the 
service  sector,  explains 
where  service  com¬ 
panies  ran  amok  in  the 
past  and  how  that 
is  changing. 


much  of  the  past  decade  condemning  the  ser¬ 
vice  sector’s  overinvestment  in  technology. 

Now,  one  recession  and  a  lot  of  pruned  corpo¬ 
rate  deadwood  later,  the  productivity  barometer 
is  finally  measuring  some 
positive  results.  CIO  Se¬ 
nior  Writer  Carol  Hilde¬ 
brand  recently  talked  with 
Roach  to  get  his  take  on 
the  new  numbers. 


CIO:  You ’ve  long  been  a 
critic  of  IT  overspending  by 
the  service  sector.  Now, 
however,  productivity  num¬ 
bers  seem  to  be  on  the 
uptick.  What’s  going  on? 

ROACH:  I  stand  by  my 
complaint  of  10  years  ago. 
For  most  of  the  past  dec¬ 
ade,  the  service  sector 
was  very  complacent.  Its 
reckless  acquisition  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  open-ended 
hiring  practices  built  up 
bloated  excesses  in  the 
cost  structure.  There  was 
no  sense  of  cost-efficiency 
within  this  expansion. 

It’s  not  the  fault  of  IT. 
What  caused  it  was  the  lack  of  any  significant 
competitive  pressures.  The  service  sector  was 
protected  by  regulations,  and  there  was  a 
dearth  of  foreign  players.  Many  service  com- 
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panies  could  take  market  share  for  granted.  They 
weren’t  threatened,  so  they  could  get  away  with  [ineffi¬ 
cient  management  practices.] 

Basically,  [corporate  America]  was  faced  with  a  cul¬ 
ture  of  managerial  ineptitude. 

Finally,  competition  heated  up  phenomenally  in  the 
service  sector,  leading  to  a  huge  shakeout  there.  Out  of 
the  shakeout  are  coming  hopeful  signs  that  white-collar 
productivity  is  finally  breaking  out  of  stagnation,  and 
companies  are  being  forced  to  learn  how  to  make  tech¬ 
nology  work. 

CIO:  What  brought  on  the  shakeout? 

ROACH:  It  was  a  combination  of  things.  First  of  all, 
competition  jumped  as  false  barriers  that  previously 
guaranteed  market  share  broke  down.  Regulation  gave 
way  to  deregulation,  so  we  had  new  players  entering 
such  domestic  service  markets  as  telecommunications 
and  cable  TV  Foreign  companies  were  entering  those 
markets  as  well  by  means  of  investments  in  the  service 
sector.  All  these  shifts  occurred  against  a  backdrop  of 
gathering  recession.  The  service  sector  had  to  restruc¬ 
ture  or  perish,  in  many  cases. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  recipe  to  force  service  man¬ 
agers  to  do  business  differently.  In  this  environment, 
managers  simply  cannot  afford  to  stay  wedded  to  open- 
ended  strategies  of  employee  hiring  and  IT  buying. 

CIO:  Has  IT  been  part  of  the  problem  in  the  service  sec¬ 
tor?  Can  it  be  part  of  the  solution? 

ROACH:  We’re  here  to  stay  in  the  information  age;  we 
are  not  going  to  turn  the  clock  back.  IT  is  a  critical  tool 
if  used  effectively  and  cost-efficiently.  My  strongest 
criticism  of  IT  is  that  for  most  of  its  long  history,  the 
service  sector  was  composed  of  flexible,  low-cost  pro¬ 
ducers  whose  main  asset  was  people,  who  could  be 
hired  and  fired  as  needed.  If  business  got 
tough,  the  elevator  ride  to  the 


one.  Today,  the  industry  can  still  hire  and  fire  white- 
collar  workers,  but  what’s  left  behind  is  a  massive  IT 
infrastructure.  I  estimate  that  $862  billion  has  been 
spent  on  IT  in  the  service  sector  during  the  past  10 
years.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  transforming  what  was 
formerly  a  variable-cost  sector  into  a  fixed-cost  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  that’s  how  it  has  become  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem — if  it’s  not  managed  effectively.  It’s  possible  to 
manage  advantages  as  well  as  the  pitfalls. 

CIO:  How  would  you  manage  more  effectively? 

ROACH:  Basically,  the  days  are  gone  when  you  could 
embark  on  general  IT-acquisition  programs.  Instead,  IT 
needs  to  be  directly  tied  to  measurable  payoffs.  Num¬ 
ber  one,  you  need  to  figure  out  how  to  measure  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  white-collar  functions.  Managers  need  to 
focus  on  the  seemingly  mundane,  rank  the  various 
white-collar  tasks  and  find  a  way  to  measure  their  im¬ 
portance  and  productivity  level.  That’s  not  done.  Many 
times  you  can  go  into  a  service-sector  organization 
with  a  large  IT  installation  and  they  admit  that  mea¬ 
surement  is  not  precise. 

Number  two,  you  need  to  be  able  to  link  an  effective 
productivity  payback  with  every  technology  applica¬ 
tion.  You  need  new  metrics,  but  once  they  are  in  place, 
you  also  need  to  make  sure  that  the  productivity  return 
is  there. 

The  important  thing  is,  don’t  waste  your  money  if 
you  can’t  measure  the  productivity  before  you  do  the 
installation.  If  you  can’t  quantify  it,  don’t  buy  it,  period. 

CIO:  So,  how  does  management  learn  to  measure  produc¬ 
tivity? 

ROACH:  I’m  not  looking  for  the  ultimate  metric  that 
gives  a  highly  precise  measurement  here.  I’d  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  simple,  hierarchical  ranking  of  tasks  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  value-added  worth.  A  classic  example  is 
banks.  If  bank  managers  could  give  a  list  of  the  top- 10 
activities  that  add  value  to  the  bottom  line,  I  would  be 
thrilled  because  that  system  of  priorities  should  govern 
IT  acquisition.  This  has  not  been  the  case. 

Many  banks  have  created  massive  technology  [oper¬ 
ations]  for  such  huge  transaction-processing  functions 
as  check  clearing.  Banks  spend  90  percent  to  95  per¬ 
cent  of  their  IT  budgets  on  such  low-value-added  pro¬ 
cessing.  Meanwhile,  only  a  small  sliver  of  the  budget  is 
spent  on  such  high-value-added  functions  as  trading, 
stock  swaps,  etc.  If  banks  knew  what  their  internal  pro¬ 
ductivity  requirements  were,  they  would  not  have  au¬ 
tomated  in  that  order.  They  would  have  done  it  the  oth¬ 
er  way  around. 

CIO://  seems  that  the  productivity  changes  could  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  more  than  technology.  For  example,  with  the 
current  downsizing  trend,  many  companies  have  fewer 

employees  doing  more  work.  What  other  factors  do  you 

see  contributing  to  the  productivity  increases? 
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ROACH:  I  put  several  different  reasons  behind  the 
upswing.  The  cost-cutting  and  restructuring  that 
have  occurred  in  the  corporate  world  have  been  a 
big  factor.  The  trend  toward  process  reengingeer- 
ing  has  also  played  a  role.  The  increased  level  of 
IT  generally  is  a  third  factor,  and  the  fourth  is  that 
of  fewer  people  working  harder  and  longer. 

Here’s  an  example:  As  large  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  get  hit  with  job  pressures  in  this  recession, 
white-collar  workers  are  getting  hit  with 
greater  job  loss.  The  result  is  that  the  sur¬ 
vivors  are  sensing  that  something  very  different 
is  occurring  in  the  job  environment,  and  they  are 
not  taking  a  sense  of  job  security  for  granted.  Because 
of  this,  they’ll  work  harder,  and  this  could  show  up  as  a 
measure  of  productivity  improvement. 

CIO:  And  reengineering?  Isn  7  IT  a  huge  factor  there? 

ROACH:  Reengineering  really  involves  the  rethinking 
of  a  process.  Technology  can  be  a  big  factor  in  that, 
but  it’s  not  the  driving  force.  It  can  be  a  facilitator  in 
encouraging  management  to  revamp  processes,  and 
in  fact  there  are  some  business-process  redesigns 
that  would  not  have  occurred  had  it  not  been  for  IT. 
But  reengineering  is  not  trading  workers  for  ma¬ 
chines.  The  real  driver  behind  productivity  improve¬ 
ment  is  the  reengineering  process,  and  IT  facilitates 
that  process. 


the  legacy  of 
middle-management  func¬ 
tions  is  something  that  goes  back  to  the 
early  post-war  era.  Companies  could  get  away  with 
these  layers  as  long  as  they  were  not  held  accountable 
for  the  bloated  cost  structure  by  leaner  companies. 
That  has  changed,  and  people  can  cut  down  on  that 
structure  because  of  technology.  A  lot  of  labor-inten¬ 
sive  paper-shuffling  is  being  eliminated  by  internal 
commmunications-type  technologies,  enabling  fewer 
managers  to  work  more  efficiently.  For  example,  if  you 
have  interlinked  global-telecommunications  networks, 
the  need  to  have  humans  doing  a  summary  of  global  re¬ 
porting  at  the  home  office  is  really  redundant. 


CIO:  Much  of  the  technology  in  the  service  sector  was 
originally  installed  to  automate  back-office  functions. 
This  is  now  the  very  equipment  that  is  going  out  the  door 
to  outsourcers.  So,  what  role  can  IT  currently  be  playing 
in  productivity  gains? 

ROACH:  A  number  of  things.  First  of  all,  consolidation. 
For  example,  when  two  banks  merge,  one  of  the  first 
things  to  go  is  a  back  office.  Now  the  merged  bank  can 
utilize  economies  of  scale  and  apply  surviving  capacity 
to  a  much  larger  base.  Many  of  these  data  centers  had 
so  much  redundant  capacity  that  one  center  can  supply 
the  larger  base  efficiently. 

Many  organizations  with  process-intensive  functions 
are  jettisoning  the  back  office  completely  and  buying 
back  the  services  in  the  form  of  outsourcing.  I  think 
outsourcing  is  here  to  stay.  It  allows  organizations  to 
get  a  fixed-cost  function  off  the  books  and  then  buy  it 
back.  Outsourcers  can  then  provide  IT  on  a  variable- 
cost  basis. 

Another  point:  Technology  is  beginning  to  be  used  at 
more-strategic  levels — for  example,  the  sales  function. 
We’ve  been  seeing  sales  workers  being  increasingly 
equipped  with  powerful  point-of-sale  computing  de¬ 
vices.  This  gives  them  greater  productivity  leverage, 
and  the  trend  has  reached  critical  mass  in  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Companies  are  also  utilizing  technology  as  a  vehicle 
to  facilitate  the  mid-management  squeeze.  I  think  that 


CIO:  You ’ve  said  before  that  managerial  positions  can  7 
really  be  made  more  productive  by  technology.  Why  not? 

ROACH:  I’m  talking  about  one  chunk  of  the  white-col¬ 
lar  workforce:  the  knowledge  worker,  the  surviving  ex¬ 
ecutives.  In  theory,  this  is  where  the  big  bucks  are 
made.  Here,  despite  all  the  great  hoopla  about  artificial 
intelligence,  CAD/CAM,  etc.,  in  large  part  technology 
has  not  really  led  to  breakthroughs  in  productivity.  I 
have  to  question  whether  every  knowledge  worker  in 
America  needs  a  fully  networked  workstation,  which  is 
very  expensive. 

CIO:  Will  IT  assume  a  different  role  in  the  future? 

ROACH:  Yes.  Most  importantly,  I  see  it  becoming  incor¬ 
porated  into  strategies  of  corporate  survival.  Gone  are 
the  days  when  you  just  did  technology  because  it  was 
fashionable.  There  are  Luddites  who  say  that  we  need 
to  go  slow  on  technology  because  it’s  costing  us  jobs, 
but  I  don’t  buy  that.  Technology-driven  job  displace¬ 
ment  is  a  very  myopic  interpretation  of  what  can  occur, 
and  it  overlooks  real  opportunities  for  job  growth  by  a 
company  or  a  country  over  the  longer  haul. 

If  we  continue  to  stress  technology  in  productivity 
applications,  then  I  think  companies  will  become  more 
competitive.  That  improved  competitive  position  is  the 
most  powerful  medicine  we  have  for  job  creation  be¬ 
cause  companies  will  be  able  to  expand  their  market 
share  and  broaden  their  scope  as  a  result.  BS 
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savvy  enough  to  always  be  in 


of  companies, 
and  all  thos 
us  don’t  understand? 


dustries, 
other 


PCs,  workstations  and  midrange  computers,  linked  to 

Mainframes,  what  else? 


To  describe  a  brokerage  as  an  information¬ 
intensive  business  is  a  bit  of  an  understatement. 
Like  certain  other  industries,  the  information  is 
the  business. 

That’s  why  they  rely  so  heavily  on  mainframes 
to  serve  the  rest  of  their  computer  network. 

By  being  linked  to  a  mainframe,  every  desktop 
PC  and  workstation  has  access  to  vast  amounts  of 
information,  everything  from  customer  portfolios 
to  emerging  company  research. 

And  since  for  businesses  like  this,  time  literally 
is  money,  companies  have  come  to  depend  on 
mainframes  to  give  them  access  to  that  information 
instantaneously.  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 


The  fact  is,  no  matter  what  your  business, 
if  it  depends  on  information,  nothing  can 
“serve”  the  rest  of  your  computer  network 
“clients”  to  nearly  the  degree  a  mainframe  can. 
And  the  new  “openness”  of  mainframes 
allows  them  to  serve  just  about  any  kind  of 
hardware  and  software. 

Every  day,  information  plays  an  increasingly 
vital  role  in  the  success  of  more  and  more 
businesses.  And  so  do  mainframes.  Because 
nothing  is  better  equipped  to  access,  manage, 

distribute  and  protect  your - — 

information  than  a  mainframe.  Z  _ 

Absolutely  nothing.  T  — 


The  IBM  System/390 


IBM  and  System/390  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©  1993  IBM  Corp 


COVER  STORY/ I.S.  CAREERS 


THE 

TRUTH 

ABOUT 

Turnover 


Revolving  door?  What 
revolving  door?  Who 
says  that  CIO  stands 
for  Career  Is  Over? 

What’s  wrong  with  a 
job  that  lasts  five  years,  pays 
well  and,  as  often  as  not, 
leads  to  something  better? 

Flying  in  the  face  of  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  that  pegs 
longevity  in  the  IS  chiefs  slot 
at  somewhere  between  18 
months  and  four  years,  re¬ 
cent  studies  have  found  CIOs  remaining  in  their  jobs  closer 
to  five  years,  with  nearly  one-quarter  holding  the  same  po¬ 
sitions  longer  than  eight.  (See  related  story,  Page  46.) 
That’s  hardly  lifelong  security,  but  it’s  comparable  to  what 
other  executives  are  experiencing. 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


Sure  CIO  turn¬ 
over  is  high,  but 
it’s  not  exactly 
open  season  on 
IS  executives. 
And  those  who 
do  find  them¬ 
selves  out  of  a 
job  can  take 
comfort  in  the 
fact  that  being 
fired  is  not  the 
anathema  it 
once  was. 
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Evans,  vice  president  and 
director  of  IS  at  retailer 
J.C.  Penney  Co.  Inc.  in 
Plano,  Texas,  says  he  gets 
about  one  call  a  week 
from  executive  recruiters 
with  positions  to  fill,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  he  isn’t 
interested  in  moving. 
“I’ve  been  offered  jobs 
that  would  more  than 
double  my  salary,  and  I 
just  don’t  think  it’s  worth 
it,”  says  Evans,  who  has 
been  with  his  company  for 
29  years  and  in  his  cur¬ 
rent  position  for  six. 

It’s  a  question  of 
whether  the  glass  is  half 
full  or  half  empty.  For 
David  Reff,  who  heads  the 
executive  search  firm 
David  Reff  and  Co.  in  Dal¬ 
las,  it’s  half  full.  Reff,  who 
specializes  in  recruiting 
CIOs  and  those  who  re¬ 
port  directly  to  them,  says 
he  is  busier  than  ever. 
“There’s  more  demand 
than  there  has  been  in 
previous  years,”  he  says. 


RON  BRZEZINSKI  observes  there’s  plenty  of  executive  company  on  the  turnover  track. 


“Yes,  CIO  turnover  may  be  high, 
but  so  is  [turnover  in]  every  other 
position,”  says  Ron  Brzezinski,  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Transformation  Associates, 


an  IS  consultancy  in  Wilmette,  Ill., 
that  focuses  on  organizational 
change.  “Companies  are  struggling 
to  change,  and  they’re  going  after 
those  areas  where  they  think  the 
change  will  help  the  business  most.” 
That  area  may  well  be  IS,  but  in 


many  organizations  the  sales  vice 
presidents  are  getting  the  ax,  Brzez¬ 
inski  says.  “The  CFOs  are  getting  it, 
and  we’re  seeing  a  lot  more  CEOs, 


whose  positions  used  to  be  nearly 
sacred,  getting  it  too.” 

Whatever  the  frequency  with 
which  IS  executives  change  jobs,  the 
fact  that  they  do  so  means  opportu¬ 
nity  exists  for  those  who  are  dissat¬ 
isfied  where  they  are.  David  V 


A  Match 
Made  in 
Heaven 

Pair  the  right  CIO  with 
the  right  superior  and 
you  get  a  management 
team  that  makes  beautiful 
music  together 

on  Brzezinski,  a  former  CIO  at 
the  Quaker  Oats  Co.  and  now 
principal  of  Transformation  Asso¬ 
ciates,  change  consultants  in  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill.,  has  a  theory  about  the  in- 


I f  you  re  a  change  agent ,  you'll  probably 
have  a  three-to-five  year  time  span  with 
your  company 

-Ron  Brzezinski 
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When  CEOs  get  frustrated  with  the 
way  business  is  going,  “an  easy  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  fire  the  CIO  and  bring  in 
somebody  new.” 

Dnquestionably,  information 
technology  contributes  to  any 
company’s  financial  results, 
but  that’s  a  long  way  from 
controlling  the  bottom  line. 
And  CIOs  are  fired  for  other 
reasons  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  performance.  The  CIO  who  has 
been  unable  to  convince  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  invest  in  infrastructure  may  be¬ 
come  a  target,  says  Brzezinski.  Or  a 
new  CEO  may  come  in  and  sweep 
the  next-lower  level  clean.  Also, 
when  two  companies  merge,  “there 
are  essentially  two  positions  for  ev¬ 
ery  one  that’s  required,”  says  a  be- 
tween-jobs  CIO,  who  was  fired  under 
those  circumstances.  It  didn’t  take 
him  long  to  find  a  new  position,  but 
he  left  that  one  out  of  disgust  with  a 
CEO  who  cut  the  IS  budget  first  ev¬ 
ery  time  a  financial  crunch  loomed. 
“By  hitting  us  harder  than  the  other 
functions,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
rest  of  the  organization,”  he  says. 
John  Gigerich,  now  vice  president 


of  information  services  and  CIO  at 
Union  Carbide  Corp.,  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  is  one  IS  chief  who  worked 
his  way  out  of  a  job.  As  CIO  at  Conti¬ 
nental  Bank  in  Chicago,  Gigerich 
proposed  to  his  CEO  that  the  entire 
IS  function  be  outsourced.  “There 
were  other  things  [at  Continental 
Bank]  that  the  CEO  wanted  me  to 
do,  but  they  were  of  limited  interest 
to  me,”  Gigerich  says.  So  he  engi¬ 
neered  the  changeover  and  left  a 
month  before  the  final  contract  was 
signed. 

Gigerich  says  that  one  factor  in 
high  CIO  turnover  is  the  position’s 
ambiguity.  “A  CIO  has  a  dual  kind  of 
job.  He’s  a  line  officer  in  the  sense 
that  he  has  a  lot  of  people,  machines, 
resources  and  assets  under  his  con¬ 
trol.  But  he’s  staff  because  he  sup¬ 
ports  all  the  other  businesses  within 
the  organization,  and  he  cannot  be 
successful  unless  all  the  rest  of  the 
organization  believes  he  has  done  a 
good  job,”  he  explains. 

The  fact  that  every  corporate 
function  depends  so  heavily  on  IS 
can  translate  into  hostility  toward 
the  department,  and  especially  to¬ 
ward  the  person  who  runs  it,  Brzez¬ 


inski  points  out.  IS  isn’t  the  only  ser¬ 
vice  organization  within  most  corpo¬ 
rations:  Human  resources  and 
research  and  development  have  a 
similar  status.  But  R&D  represents 
the  future  of  the  company,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  ways  of  getting  around 
the  HR  department  if,  for  example, 

A  CIO  could  be 
getting  accolades  in 
the  IT  field ,  but  if 
he's  viewed  as  non- 
supportive  or  a 
troublemaker ■  he'll 
probably  be  invited 
to  work  some¬ 
where  else” 

-John  Gigerich 

it  doesn’t  find  candidates  for  an  open 
position  quickly  enough.  While  many 
people  did  an  end  run  around  IS  to 
buy  personal  computers,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  now  they’re  dependent  on 
IS  again  to  get  those  PCs  hooked  up 
to  the  data  they  need.  “Human-re¬ 
sources  VPs  seem  to  last  a  lot  longer 
than  CIOs,”  Brzezinski  observes. 
“The  reason  is  [that]  they  are  not  in 
the  path  of  somebody  else  who  is 
trying  to  get  something  done.” 

Too  often,  Gigerich  says,  the 
CIO’s  longevity  in  the  company  de¬ 
pends  on  a  kind  of  popularity  con¬ 
test.  The  IS  chief’s  peers  can  be  ar¬ 
rogant  and  difficult  to  get  along  with, 
but  if  their  branches  of  the  business 
make  money,  they  are  seen  as  suc¬ 
cessful.  “A  CIO  could  be  getting  ac¬ 
colades  in  the  information-technolo¬ 
gy  field,  but  if  he’s  viewed  as  non- 
supportive  or  a  troublemaker  within 
the  organization,  he’ll  probably  be 
invited  to  work  somewhere  else,” 
Gigerich  says.  “In  a  sense,  every¬ 
body  gets  to  vote  on  whether  the 
CIO  stays  around.” 


teraction  between  CIOs  and  their 
immediate  superiors.  The  theory  ap¬ 
plies  just  as  well  to  other  boss/sub¬ 
ordinate  relationships  and  sheds 
light  on  the  causes  of  turnover  at  any 
level. 

Brzezinski  calls  this  the  Big-C/lit- 
tle-c  syndrome. 

Big-Cs  are  leaders  and  visionar¬ 
ies,  he  explains.  They  strive  for  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  and  positive 
change.  Little-c  types  have  a  custo¬ 
dial  mentality.  They  are  task-orient¬ 
ed  and  change-averse. 

The  combination  of  a  Big-C  supe¬ 
rior  and  a  little-c  CIO  leads  to  frus¬ 
tration  for  the  CEO  and  mixed  mes- 
sages  to  the  corporate  staff. 
Large-scale  change  will  be  hard  to 
bring  about,  and  eventually  the  CIO 
will  be  sent  packing. 

Ego  conflicts,  public  quarrels  and 
petty  politics  result  when  a  little-c 


CIO  works  for  a  little-c  boss.  A  zero- 
sum  mentality  prevails,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  is  the  ultimate  loser,  Brzezinski 
says. 

A  Big-C  CIO  finds  little  if  any  sup¬ 
port  from  a  little-c  superior.  Frustra¬ 
tion  is  the  CIO’s  lot,  change  means 
political  risk,  and  the  CIO  is  apt  to  go 
elsewhere,  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  make  things  happen. 

Only  when  a  Big-C  CIO  finds  a 
Big-C  superior  does  constructive, 
continuous  and  beneficial  change  re¬ 
sult.  The  whole,  in  this  combination, 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts, 
says  Brzezinski. 

IS  executives  evaluating  their  own 
careers  would  do  well  to  consider 
where  they  and  their  superiors  fit  in 
this  scheme.  The  same  is  true  for 
those  contemplating  a  change  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

-M.  Williamson 
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To  be  sure,  some  job  losses 
stem  from  the  IS  chiefs  per¬ 
sonal  shortcomings  or  mis¬ 
takes.  One  mistake  is  simply 
the  failure  during  the  inter¬ 
view  process  to  assess  the 
company  or  position  realistically, 
therefore  going  into  the  job  blind. 
The  between-jobs  CIO  says  that 
these  days  he  spends  more  time 
“probing  the  culture”  of  companies 
he  is  applying  to  by  obtaining  “a  kind 
of  market  intelligence  from  other 
people  in  the  industry.”  Also,  he 
wants  to  know  the  CEO’s  goals  for 

Qieorge  Sekely 
offers  three  rules  for 
longevity :  “Don’t 
waste  money ,  deliver 
the  essentials  and 
don  ’t  bother  the 
boss.  ” 

the  department  and  how  supportive 
he  or  she  will  be  of  the  CIO  in  ac¬ 
complishing  those  ends.  “I  spend  a 
lot  more  time  investigating  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  person  I’d  be  working 
for,  by  getting  references  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  from  external  sources,”  he 
adds. 

Gigerich  says  the  CIO’s  most 
common  personal  failure  is  to  forget 
that  internal  clients  are  clients 
nonetheless  “and  that  you  only  exist 
and  have  value  if  you  create  value 
for  them.”  He  gained  that  insight 
during  the  year  and  a  half  he  spent 
as  an  independent  consultant  after 
leaving  Continental  Bank.  “It  was  an 
enlightening  experience  that  I  hope  I 
never  forget,”  he  says,  “trying  to 
work  through  a  very  complex  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  CIO  and  hearing  him  or 
her  say  of  the  [internal]  customer, 
‘They  don’t  know  what  they’re  do¬ 
ing.’  And  I’d  say,  ‘Yes,  but  they’re  the 
customer.  Here’s  the  business  prob¬ 
lem  they’re  trying  to  solve,  and  it’s 
our  job  to  solve  it.’  Then  I’d  get  on 


GEORGE  SEKELY:  Changing  jobs  can  be  the  shortest  distance  between  opportunities. 


an  airplane  to  go  home  and  realize 
that  I  used  to  take  those  same  posi¬ 
tions.” 

Sometimes,  like  the  classical  trag¬ 
ic  hero,  CIOs  hold  in  their  charac¬ 
ters  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion.  This  is  most  apparent  among  IS 
executives  who,  by  nature  of  their 
entrepreneurial  spirit,  are  hired  to 
be  the  corporation’s  agent  of  change. 
Typically,  Brzezinski  says,  CIOs  who 
fill  this  role  should  not  expect  to  be 
around  once  the  change  is  accom¬ 
plished.  Because  most  major  corpo¬ 
rate  change  takes  three  to  five  years 
to  complete,  Brzezinski  says,  “if 
you’re  a  change  agent,  you’ll  proba¬ 
bly  have  a  three-to-five-year  time 


span  with  your  company.”  The  rea¬ 
son:  Change  agents  disrupt  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo  and,  by  doing  so,  create  “po¬ 
litical  nonallies.” 

To  be  sure,  some  CIOs  may  relish 
the  opportunity  to  come  into  a  com¬ 
pany,  redesign  the  way  business  pro¬ 
cesses  work  and  then  move  on  to 
the  next  challenge.  But  even  those 
who  don’t  may  be  asked  to  leave, 
says  Brzezinski.  “If  you’re  perceived 
as  a  change  agent,  and  the  company 
gets  to  a  point  where  management 
decides  it’s  time  to  stabilize,  you 
may  be  accused  of  advocating  [new] 
technology  for  fun  and  games,”  he 
warns. 

Ironically,  he  says,  since  change 
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technological  groundwork 
for  the  company’s  future” 
and  eliminate  overtones 
of  bureaucracy  in  IS’s 
dealings  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  units. 

“This  is  a  sunset  as¬ 
signment  for  me,”  says 
Sekely.  “I  spent  20  years 
at  Canadian  Pacific  and 
was  scheduled  to  retire  in 


1995  when  this  job  came  around. 
Some  people  would  say  I  was  crazy 
to  change  jobs  at  that  point,  but  it 
looked  like  a  good  opportunity  to  go 
out  with  a  bang,  so  I  took  it.” 

Sekely,  who  says  he  has  never 
been  known  for  his  political  skills, 
finds  refreshing  freedom  in  the  fact 
that  he  will  retire,  at  65,  next  year. 
“I’m  in  a  wonderful  position  because 
[people]  know  I  don’t  have  political 


Must  Be  Able  to  Walk 
on  Water... 


Often,  CIOs  and  executive  recruiters  agree,  senior 
executives  have  overly  optimistic  expectations  of  their  CIOs. 
What  follows  are  extracts  from  the  CIO’s  job  specification  at 
a  major  manufacturer.  The  position  was  being  filled  as  this 
article  was  in  preparation,  at  the  end  of  1 993. 


Major  responsibilities: 

■  . . .  will  work  with  the  Executive  Committee  and  other  senior-level 
executives. . .  to  develop.. .  [the  IT  organization’s]  strategy  and  busi¬ 
ness.  .  .as  a  competitive  weapon. 

■  Must  have  the... demonstrated  track  record  to  influence  major 
change  and  transformation  in  a  large,  decentralized  [organization] 
involving  multidimensional  issues. 

■  Will  ensure  that  the  [IT  organization]  is  totally  integrated,  main¬ 
taining  strong  linkages  to  key  functional  entities. . . . 


begets  change,  it’s  likely  that  others 
at  the  executive  level  will  leave,  and 
that  their  replacements  will  see  the 
CIO  as  part  of  the  old,  change- 
averse  establishment 

Behind  all  the  handwringing 
over  CIO  turnover  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  switching  jobs 
is  inherently  bad.  George 
Sekely,  senior  vice  president 
of  CSX  Transportation  Inc. 
and  president  of  CSX  Technology,  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  scoffs  at  that  no¬ 
tion.  Sekely  left  CP  (Canadian  Pacif¬ 
ic)  Rail  System  nearly  two  years  ago 
to  head  the  IS  organization  at  CSX. 
His  assignment:  to  “get  the  most 
bang  for  CSX’s  IT  dollars,  lay  the 


■  ...will  contribute  the  knowledge  of  where  [IT]  can  improve  busi¬ 
ness  processes.  Will  be  responsible  for  ensuring  [that]  business 
management  understands  and  makes  use  of  appropriate  information 
technology. . . . 

■  Must  be  skilled  and  respected  in  dealing  with  external. ..customers; 
should  possess  the  personal  qualities  to  engage  people,  i.e.  ease  of 
communication,  openness. 

Experience  and  personal  characteristics: 

■  . . .  strong  general  manager,  respected  technologist,  strategist,  vi¬ 
sionary,  change  agent. . . . 

■  . . .the  personal  and  professional  stature  required  to  successfully  in¬ 
teract  with  senior  executives  at  Fortune  500  companies. 

■  ...excellent  influencing  skills _ 

■  . . .  understands  the  dynamics  of  change  management. . . . 

■  ...a  global  understanding  of  the  competitive  issues  confronting  [a] 
multinational  organization. . . . 
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ambitions.  That  makes  it  very 
easy  to  get  cooperation,  and 
I’m  having  fantastic  fun  at  it.” 

For  those  who  aren’t  that 
close  to  retirement  and  want  to 
stay  where  they  are,  Sekely  of¬ 
fers  three  rules  for  longevity: 
“Don’t  waste  money,  deliver 
the  essentials  and  don’t  bother 
the  boss.” 

Sekely  believes  that  the  cor¬ 
porate  economy  should  be  the 
CIO’s  primary  focus.  “Once 
you’ve  demonstrated  that 
you’re  contributing  to  the  com¬ 
mon  cause,  [people]  will  listen 
to  you  in  other  areas,”  he  says. 

For  example,  Sekely  has  con¬ 
vinced  his  peers  of  the  need  to 
settle  on  a  single  class  of  per¬ 
sonal  computer  and  a  single 
brand  of  spreadsheet  program 
and  word  processor.  He  did  this 
by  explaining  that  although 
other  tools  may  have  the  same 
capabilities,  adopting  two  dif¬ 
ferent  products  means  lower 
vendor  discounts  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  paying  twice  as  many 
people  to  support  them.  His 
peers  see  the  logic  in  that,  and 
trust  him  to  make  the  selec¬ 
tion. 

As  for  not  bothering  the 
CEO,  or  whomever  the  IS  ex¬ 
ecutive  reports  to,  Sekely  says, 

“find  yourself  a  boss  you  res¬ 
onate  with,  one  with  whom  you 
can  communicate  in  very  few 
words.”  Remember,  he  says, 
that  a  chief  information  officer 
is  like  the  captain  of  a  ship.  The 
manager  at  the  shipping  com¬ 
pany  the  captain  works  for 
doesn’t  want  to  hear  about  ice¬ 
bergs  and  the  low  coming  up 
from  Bermuda;  he  wants  to 
hear  that  the  cargo  reached  its 
destination  safely.  Once  you  know 
your  destination,  you  may  want  to 
feel  your  superior  out  on  major 
spending  decisions,  “but  don’t  go  be¬ 
yond  that,”  Sekely  advises.  When 
people  say  they  have  trouble  com¬ 
municating  with  the  boss,  he  adds,  “I 
wonder,  what  are  they  trying  to  tell 
him?  Why  do  they  think  they  have  to 
communicate  with  him?” 


By  the 
Numbers 

There's  good  news  and 
bad  news... 

Just  how  bad  is  employee  turnover? 
Recent  surveys  by  the  Chicago- 
based  Society  for  Information  Man¬ 
agement  (SIM)  and  the  IT  consult¬ 
ing  service  of  Deloitte  &  Touche  in  New 
York  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  figure 
from  two  different  directions. 

The  SIM  survey  asked  top  IS  execu¬ 
tives  how  long  they  had  been  in  their 
current  positions.  A  weighted  average 
of  259  responses  came  to  slightly  more 
than  five  years.  Deloitte  &  Touche,  on 
the  other  hand,  looked  at  IS  chiefs  who 
had  been  displaced  and  found  their 
tenure  was  just  under  five  years.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  SIM  study  showed  that  23 
percent  of  those  with  the  title  of  CIO  or 
equivalent  had  held  that  position  for 
eight  years  or  more,  and  three  of  SIM’s 
259  respondents  had  been  on  the  job  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Deloitte  &  Touche  found  that  the 
turnover  rate  among  CIOs  increased  by 
20  percent  between  1992  and  1993.  By 
contrast,  SIM,  which  last  asked  the 
same  questions  of  incumbent  CIOs  in 
1991,  found  very  little  change  in  two 
years.  On  the  downside,  Deloitte  & 
Touche  found  that  one-third  of  those 
who  had  left  the  CIO  position  had  done 
so  unwillingly.  SIM  didn’t  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion. 

-M.  Williamson 


Reff,  the  executive  recruiter,  de¬ 
scribes  a  two-step  program  that 
CIOs  can  use  to  boost  their  status 
within  the  company.  First  comes  an 
absolutely  honest  self-inventory, 
aimed  at  identifying  the  CIO’s  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  That 
done,  the  next  step  is  to  hire  subor¬ 
dinates  who  are  talented  where  the 
CIO  is  deficient — at  keeping  up  with 


technology,  for  example,  and 
showing  how  to  apply  new  ad¬ 
vances  to  meet  the  company’s 
needs. 

Too  many  IS  executives  are 
afraid  of  being  upstaged  by 
their  employees,  says  Reff. 
“Fear  paralyzes  so  many  CIOs, 
but  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  that 
way.”  The  really  outstanding 
CIOs  are  those  who  gather 
around  themselves  the  most- 
talented  subordinates,  he  ex¬ 
plains. 

For  the  one-third  of  CIOs 
who  leave  their  jobs  unwilling¬ 
ly,  the  question  inevitably  aris¬ 
es:  Is  there  life  after  CIO- 
hood?  The  answer  is  almost 
invariably  yes.  Brzezinski 
served  as  CIO  for  The  Quaker 
Oats  Co.,  then  spent  some 
time  with  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
as  a  partner  in  charge  of  IS 
strategy  and  planning  before 
striking  out  on  his  own.  He 
says  he  has  no  intention  of  be¬ 
ing  a  CIO  again  because  he 
thinks  there  are  real  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  people  like  him,  who 
know  how  to  “manage  change 
from  the  outside  and  help  CIOs 
be  successful  even  if  they  don’t 
fall  into  the  change-agent  cate¬ 
gory.” 

During  his  stint  as  an  exter¬ 
nal  consultant,  Gigerich  had  a 
“fine,  exciting  time  and  swore 
I’d  never  be  a  CIO  again.”  But 
then  Union  Carbide,  one  of  his 
clients,  presented  him  with  a 
challenge  that  was  “exciting 
and  enticing  enough  to  lure 
me  back  into  the  game  as 
CIO.” 

Maybe  all  the  consternation 
over  CIO  turnover  is  a  relic  of 
days  gone  by.  “Until  recently  it 
was  considered  not  nice  to  change 
[jobs,  as  though]  something’s  wrong 
with  you,”  Brzezinski  says.  “Today, 
it’s  in  vogue.  It’s  the  latest  thing  to 
do.”  BE] 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical 
journalist  based  in  Warwick,  Mass., 
who  specializes  in  emerging  technolo¬ 
gies.  She  heads  the  Qwerty  Group. 
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CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary,  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 

©Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Tandem  and  Hitachi. 

All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on  .  ___ 

ca90s  (COMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  can  Associates 

set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 

11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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PARTNERSHIPS 


HOW  TO  CREATE 

A  BUSINESS 
DRIVER 

Ryder  CIO  Dennis  Klinger  believes  the  best  IT  systems  have  one 
thing  in  common:  top-drawer  business-unit  leadership.  Over  the 
years  Klinger  has  refined  a  methodology  for  turning  IS  skeptics 


)  YDER  SYSTEM  INC.’S  Andy  Anderson  once  spent  two 

-V  years  on  the  rubber-chicken  circuit  selling  a  prospec¬ 
tive  new  IT  system  to  the  truck-rental  giant’s  4,500  in- 

I _ dependent  dealers.  Anderson  was  so  excited  about  the 

system  demo,  he  says,  “that  I  even  showed  it  to  my  grand¬ 
mother.” 

Just  part  of  the  job  for  your  typical  IS  evangelist,  right?  You 
bet. 

But  Anderson  isn’t  an  IS  worker  at  all.  He’s  a  user.  As  the 
director  of  consumer-rental  operations  at  Ryder  Consumer 
Truck  Rental,  he  became  an  early  convert  to  an  IS  methodol¬ 
ogy  that  not  only  emphasizes  business  partnerships  in  project 
development  and  implementation  but  encourages  business 
executives  to  take  a  leading  role  in  such  projects. 

Dennis  Klinger,  vice  president  of  MIS  at  Miami-based  Ry¬ 
der,  says  that  the  methodology  grew  out  of  his  conviction  that 
it’s  vital  to  get  the  business  community  to  “own”  the  system. 
If  you  don’t,  he  says,  “sooner  or  later,  you’ll  have  a  difficulty.” 

It  has  worked:  Since  1986,  when  Ryder’s  first  companywide 
system  was  conceived,  the  Ryder  IS  staff  has  refined  its 
methodology,  implementing  incremental  advances  with  each 
of  three  major  projects.  In  the  process,  Ryder  has  weaned  it¬ 
self  from  antiquated  paper-based  systems  and  embraced  tech¬ 
nology.  Now,  with  a  companywide  reengineering  initiative  un¬ 
derway,  the  methodology  has  gained  CEO-level  corporate 
backing. 

The  impetus  for  change  at  the  $4.2  billion  company  grew 
out  of  a  traditional  bugbear:  Increased  competition  drove  Ry- 


into  system  sponsors. 
Then,  once  he  gets 
their  sleeves  rolled  up, 
he  puts  them  behind 
the  wheel.... 

BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 
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der  executives  to  find  new  ways  of  shoring 
up  profits.  One  method  was  to  pull  Ryder  out 
of  its  many  paper-based  business  processes, 
which  kept  executives  from  translating  im¬ 
portant  business  data  into  competitive  tac¬ 
tics  on  a  timely  basis. 

Anderson  says  that  as  business  pressures 
grew,  “we  realized  that  we  had  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  needed  to  improve  profitability.  But 
we  couldn’t  get  to  it  without  automation.” 

However,  before  IS  would  be  able  to  make  a 
difference,  Ryder  employees  first  had  to  learn 
to  look  at  IT  as  something  more  than  an  ex¬ 
pensive  calculator  for  accountants.  “As  a  com- 
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Jtfe’re  doing  systems 
and  technology 
things  with  people 
who’ve  never  done 
this  stuff  before. 

So  whatever  it  takes 
to  get  them  involved , 
I'll  do  it. " 

-Dennis  Klinger 


hf-  ff  '  f  , 


pany,  we  didn’t  see 
its  value.  We  down¬ 
played  IS  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  evil,”  Ander¬ 
son  says. 

Confronted  with 
this  skeptical  atti¬ 
tude,  Klinger  reinvented  his  IS  staff  to  work 
as  both  an  outreach  program  and  a  business 
partner.  “On  the  organizational  chart,” 
Klinger  says,  “I  have  a  director  lined  up  with 
each  divisional  president  or  executive-com¬ 
mittee  member,  and  project  managers  lined 
up  with  each  business  area.”  It  is  the  man- 
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ANDY  ANDERSON  (left) 
and  GERALD  RIORDAN 

represented  the  business 
side  in  the  development  of 
the  RyderFIRST  system. 


agers’  responsibility  to  attend  the  staff  meet¬ 
ings  of  those  units,  like  any  other  member  of 
those  business  units,  he  says. 

Klinger  tries  to  get  his  project  managers 
to  think  like  account  managers,  even  to  the 
point  of  giving  them  sales  training.  When  a 
big  IS  project  is  approved,  he  announces  it  to 
his  staff  with  lots  of  fanfare — “Like,  ‘Hey,  we 
just  won  this  big  account!’  ” 

Klinger  doesn’t  mind  taking  on  the  role  of 
the  Grand  Persuader.  “I’m  not  proud,”  he 
says.  “We’re  doing  systems  and  technology 
things  with  people  who’ve  never  done  this 
stuff  before.  So  whatever  it  takes  [to  get 
them  involved],  I’ll  do  it.” 

What  it  has  taken  for  the  past  seven  or 
eight  years  is  a  mixture  of  determination,  ca¬ 
jolery  and  hard-won  credibility.  Klinger  cites 
three  projects  as  the  proving  grounds  for  his 
methodology. 


PROJECT  NO.  1 

The  development  and  implementation, 
starting  in  1989,  of  Ryder’s  Financial 
Information  System — FIS — was  the 
shakedown  cruise  for  Klinger’s  part¬ 
nering  strategems.  The  system  computer¬ 
ized  business  processes  for  the  entire  com¬ 
mercial-rental  division  and  virtually  all 


Ryder-owned  rental  outlets  (which 
amount  to  about  20  percent  of  the  to¬ 
tal  of  consumer-rental  sites).  Encom¬ 
passing  about  80  geographic  districts 
and  400  branch  offices  nationwide, 
FIS  was  the  biggest  project  Klinger’s 
group  had  yet  developed. 

The  goal  was  to  replace  an  aging 
and  inadequate  distributed-manage¬ 
ment  system,  which  Klinger  says  was 
becoming  difficult  to  maintain.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  transformed  rental  operations 
at  the  company-owned  dealerships 
from  a  paper-based  process  to  a  com¬ 
pletely  online  environment,  and  it  also 
partially  computerized  the  billing  and 
marketing  support  functions. 

During  FIS’s  development,  IS  first 
tried  a  number  of  the  practices  that 
now  make  up  the  core  of  its  partner¬ 
ing  methodology.  For  starters,  the 
project  was  put  under  the  aegis  of  a 
formal  steering  committee,  consisting 
of  high-level  business  executives  and 
IS  staff  members,  which  had  start-to- 
finish  control  of  the  project.  Second, 
employees  from  the  business  units 
that  would  use  the  system  were  assigned  full 
time  to  the  development  team,  becoming 
employees  of  that  group.  Finally,  when  the 
time  came  to  roll  out  FIS,  Klinger’s  team 
reached  out  into  the  business  units  and 
tapped  workers  from  various  field  offices  to 
help  with  the  implementation. 

So,  for  example,  a  controller  at  a  district 
office  might  end  up  doing  training  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  system.  This  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  trivial  interruption  of  their  usual  duties; 
the  rollout  took  three  years,  so  these  em¬ 
ployees  in  essence  gave  up  their  field  jobs 
(although  they  were  guaranteed  positions  of 
equal  value  at  the  end  of  FIS’s  implementa¬ 
tion  period).  At  one  point,  Klinger  says,  his 
staff  had  almost  40  business-unit  employees 
working  on  the  implementation. 

Extensive  involvement  of  non-IS  staff  was 
essential  to  giving  the  business  units  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  system,  says  Klinger,  adding  that 
he  was  able  to  secure  such  line-business 
support  because  the  steering  committee 
threw  its  collective  weight  behind  his  part¬ 
nering  strategies.  The  system  was  piloted  in 
selected  cities  before  the  actual  rollout,  giv¬ 
ing  IS  staff  advance  user  feedback  so  the  sys¬ 
tem  could  be  tweaked. 

Klinger  and  his  IS  staff  also  created  two 
tools  to  manage  the  project  rollout.  The  first 
was  the  “war  room” — a  kind  of  command 
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center  for  the  project-management  team. 
Klinger  brought  in  consultants  from  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick,  who  spent  six  weeks  helping 
IS  hammer  out  the  war-room  design  and 
structure  the  project-management  team.  IS 
and  KPMG  built  a  “cookbook”  for  each  func¬ 
tion  to  follow.  The  implementation  was  bro¬ 
ken  into  250  activities;  each  activity  followed 
a  basic  recipe,  fostering  a  consistent  ap¬ 
proach  as  team  members  scattered  across 
the  country. 

Klinger  scoured  the  business  units  once 
again  to  find  an  executive  to  head  the  war- 
room  operation.  He  chose  Ben  DiNatale, 
group  director  for  field  systems  implementa¬ 
tion  and  systems  assurance,  a  former  district 
controller  with  extensive  field  experience. 
“He  didn’t  know  project  management,  but  he 
did  know  the  business,”  Klinger  says.  “So 
we  taught  him  project  management,  and  he’s 
rolled  out  several  systems  for  us.” 

The  second  thing  IS  did  was  to  build  a  sup¬ 
port  hot  line  for  new  FIS  users.  The  hot  line 
ran  five  days  a  week  and  served  as  a  backup 
tool  for  the  initial  training  effort.  Klinger 
says  it  was  also  a  good  source  of  feedback  to 
better  design  training  efforts. 

After  FIS  was  in  place,  the  development 
group  held  a  post-mortem  to  look  at  what 
could  be  improved  upon  in  the  next  effort. 
For  example,  Klinger  found  he  had  learned 
some  key  lessons  about  timing.  “With  FIS,  I 
went  to  the  board  too  early  and  told  them 
more  than  I  really  knew  about  the  project,” 
he  says.  “Now  I  realize  that  I  don’t  have  to 
know  the  end  of  a  project  to  [secure]  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  beginning.” 

The  experience  also  strengthened  his  ideas 
about  the  value  of  working  as  a  team  with  his 
clients  in  business-unit  management.  “Bad 
news  sells  best  early,”  he  says,  “and  it’s  much 
better  when  the  client’s  on  the  team  with  you. 
That  way,  you  own  the  ‘surprise’  together.” 


PROJECT  NO.  2 

Klinger’s  group  used  the  experience 
base  of  the  FIS  project  to  help  refine 
the  business  partnering  model  for  Ry- 
derFIRST,  the  next  big  effort.  The  pro¬ 
posed  system  was  conceived  to  help  buttress 
the  sagging  profits  of  the  consumer-rental  di¬ 
vision.  It  computerized  order  entry,  sales, 
marketing  and  inventory  management,  re¬ 
placing  separate  paper-based  systems  with 
an  integrated  online  system.  Through  Ryder- 
FIRST,  the  company  keeps  much  closer  tabs 


on  the  availability  of  its  fleet  (see  related  sto¬ 
ry,  below). 

Drawing  from  the  data  gathered  at  the  FIS 
post-mortem,  Klinger  sought  both  a  more- 
formal  planning  process  for  the  project  and  a 
senior  executive  who  really  knew  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  work  extensively  on  it.  Gerald  Rior- 
dan,  president  of  the  consumer-rental  group, 
assigned  Anderson  to  work  with  Klinger. 

Although  Anderson  knew  the  business 
side,  he  had  to  be  converted  to  Klinger’s 
partnering  methodology.  The  project  plan 
called  for  weekly  review  sessions  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  team,  which  included  IS,  market- 


Where  the  Rubber 
Meets  the  Road 

Dealer  acceptance  of  one  system  shows 
how  a  partnering  methodology 
can  help  IT  approaches  to  solving 
business  problems  work  harder 

Unlike  the  car-rental  industry,  the  truck-rental  business  has 
traditionally  relied  upon  networks  of  independent  dealers — 
often  gas-station  owners  who  handle  truck  rentals  as  a  side 
business.  Because  they  operate  independently,  these  dealers 
have  tended  to  run  the  rental  business  without  the  benefit  of  com¬ 
puterization.  So,  like  its  competitors,  Ryder  faced  a  dealer  network 
accustomed  to  doing  business  the  old-fashioned  way:  on  paper 
forms. 

Under  the  old  system,  handwritten  rental  agreements  were  sent 
weekly  to  Ryder’s  Miami  headquarters.  There  they  were  keyed  in¬ 
to  the  corporate  mainframe  and  compiled  into  fleet-status  records. 
This  data  was  then  sent  back  to  the  regional  offices  and  from  there 
to  the  dealers.  Since  the  process  could  routinely  take  more  than  a 
week,  a  rental  truck  “would  frequently  get  to  its  destination  before 
the  data  about  it  did,”  says  Andy  Anderson,  director  of  consumer- 
rental  operations  at  Ryder  Consumer  Truck  Rental. 

These  days,  under  a  system  known  as  RyderFIRST,  PCs  at  each 
dealership  are  linked  via  regional  IBM  Corp.  AS/400s  to  the  main¬ 
frame  at  headquarters.  With  RyderFIRST,  not  only  does  headquar¬ 
ters  get  up-to-date  information  on  the  status  of  its  fleet  of  trucks, 
but  rental  rates  can  be  changed  daily  on  a  regional  basis.  Because 
the  company  has  much  more  accurate  data,  it  can  use  its  trucks 
more  efficiently.  In  fact,  says  Anderson,  the  system  has  boosted 
truck  utilization  by  4  percent  during  the  two-year  implementation 
phase.  Since  that  translates  into  about  $30  million,  RyderFIRST 
has  already  recouped  its  more-than  $20  million  price  tag. 

-C.  Hildebrand 
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ing,  operations  and  MicroBilt  Corp.,  an  out¬ 
side  contractor  tapped  to  write  the  point-of- 
sale  software.  Klinger  also  wanted  a  plan 
that  was  far  more  detailed  earlier  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  opportunity  to  hold  monthly 
meetings  with  the  likes  of  Riordan  and  the 
president  of  MicroBilt. 

All  this  rigor  came  as  a  shock  to  Anderson. 
However,  learning  to  work  with  IS  as  a  team 
gave  him  a  tremendous  feeling  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  “We  felt  like  we  were  doing 
something  that  had  never  been  done  before,” 
he  says.  “We  decided  that  we  were  going  to 


Tactics  To  Keep  the 
Method  Free  of  Madness 

►  Maintain  informal  links  between  project  managers  and  busi¬ 
nesspeople  so  that  ideas  can  be  hashed  out. 

►  Write  a  vision  statement:  one  crisp  paragraph  outlining  the 
proposed  system,  followed  by  bulleted  items  enumerating  sys¬ 
tem  features  and  benefits.  Cost  estimates  are  optional  (Klinger 
warns  to  “be  wary  of  proposing  costs  too  early”).  Keep  it  brief. 

►  Gather  clients’  opinions.  Use  the  vision  statement  as  a  spring¬ 
board  to  provoke  discussion  among  users. 

►  Benchmark.  Send  a  group  consisting  of  IS  and  business-unit 
people  to  check  out  similar  systems  at  other  companies.  Based 
on  what  they  learn,  decide  whether  to  drop  the  idea  or  move  on 
to  the  next  step. 

►  Create  a  requirements  definition.  Assemble  a  nascent  devel¬ 
opment  team  (adding  outside  help,  such  as  consultants,  if  need¬ 
ed),  which  will  do  a  lot  of  digging  and  interviewing.  “The  final 
document  should  say,  in  business  terms,  ‘Here’s  what  we  think 
is  required  to  do  the  job  outlined  in  the  vision  statement,’  ”  says 
Klinger. 

►  High-level  design.  Here,  formal  permission  to  go  forward  is  se¬ 
cured.  The  development  team  takes  a  broad,  analytical  look  at 
the  system’s  scope  and  objectives,  weighed  against  its  cost.  Re¬ 
sults  should  be  shared  with  the  business-unit  employees  for 
their  sign-off. 

►  Detailed  design.  Heavy-hitting  technical  people  join  the  team; 
equipment  is  selected.  Again  the  team  returns  to  the  business 
unit  for  sign-off  before  proceeding  further. 

►  Build  it.  Get  a  prototype  out  for  people  to  use  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  “Real-life  testing  is  unmatchable,”  says  Klinger.  After  ex¬ 
tensive  tinkering,  the  system  is  rolled  out. 

►  Pick  it  apart  in  a  post-mortem.  If  you  had  to  do  it  over  again, 
what  would  you  do  differently? 


succeed  or  fail  together,  and  we  didn’t  have  a 
meeting  or  make  a  decision  without  some¬ 
body  from  every  group  there.  In  fact,  some¬ 
times  we  thought  we  were  going  to  lose  our 
jobs  together.” 

Once  the  businesspeople  at  headquarters 
had  signed  on  to  the  project  for  the  duration, 
it  was  time  to  woo  a  second  set  of  clients:  the 
dealers.  Operating  independently  of  Ryder, 
the  dealers  were  under  no  obligation  to  adopt 
the  system.  But  getting  them  involved  at  the 
outset  was  important;  their  enthusiastic  par¬ 
ticipation  was  deemed  paramount  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  implementation. 

To  build  enthusiasm,  the  development 
team  began  singing  the  praises  of  Ryder- 
FIRST  early  in  the  project,  setting  up  a  deal¬ 
er  advisory  council  and  piloting  the  system 
extensively  at  selected  dealerships.  After  a 
dealership  survey  found  that  50  percent  of 
the  dealers  were  computer-illiterate,  Ander¬ 
son  and  his  team  made  sure  that  the  test 
sites  fairly  represented  that  ratio.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  of  the  test  sites  belonged  to  a  dealer 
who  hadn’t  touched  a  keyboard  of  any  kind 
since  he  mustered  out  of  the  Army  in  1946. 
“That  was  the  ultimate  test,”  says  Anderson. 

Anderson  also  did  a  lot  of  stumping  for  Ry- 
derFIRST  at  dealer  conventions,  showing 
demos  of  the  system  and  singing  its  praises. 
The  proselytizing  work  paid  off:  Although 
Ryder  predicted  that  10  percent  of  its  dealers 
would  defect  rather  than  accept  RyderFIRST, 
the  actual  turnover  rate  was  half  that. 

One  explanation  for  the  lower-than-ex- 
pected  turnover  is  that  Klinger  drew  from 
his  FIS  experience  to  streamline  implemen¬ 
tation.  He  instituted  a  group  of  IS  liaisons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  business  change  and  switched 
them  from  the  IS  payroll  to  the  rental-divi¬ 
sion  payroll  (which  helped  them  identify 
more  strongly  with  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  building  RyderFIRST).  He  also  expand¬ 
ed  to  six  days  a  week  the  hours  of  the  techni¬ 
cal-support  hot  line  that  had  been  set  up  for 
FIS  (with  some  employees  on  call  for  the 
seventh  day).  He  also  added  hot-line  employ¬ 
ees  who  were  knowledgeable  about  con¬ 
sumer  truck  rentals. 


PROJECT  NO.  3 

IS  is  now  into  its  third  major  rollout:  a  PC- 
based  integrated  system  that  will  convert 
many  of  the  repair-  and  maintenance- 
shop  functions  of  the  commercial-leasing 
unit  from  a  paper-based  to  an  electronic  sys- 
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tern — much  as  RyderFIRST  has  done  with 
the  consumer-rental  business. 

As  at  the  beginning  of  RyderFIRST  Klinger 
and  his  team  had  to  convert  a  business  leader 
to  their  intensive  style  of  project  partnering. 
Klinger  says  that  his  recruit,  Tom  Hjertquist, 
vice  president  of  maintenance  for  Ryder  com¬ 
mercial  service  and  leasing,  was  initially  skep¬ 
tical  of  the  process.  “We  were  talking  a  lot 
more  involvement  than  he  was  [anticipating],” 
Klinger  says. 

Hjertquist  now  has  two  maintenance  man¬ 
agers  working  full  time  with  systems  on  the 
projects  and  has  weekly  progress  meetings 
with  the  team  leader.  “I’m  getting  to  know 
just  as  much  about  what  goes  on  in  MIS  as  in 
maintenance,”  he  says. 

Although  the  project  makes  use  of  piece¬ 
meal  efforts  that  have  been  in  various  pilot 
stages  for  several  years,  Hjertquist  consid¬ 
ers  the  maintenance-shop  system  to  be  the 
first  phase  of  Ryder’s  companywide  reengi¬ 
neering  initiative;  the  system  encompasses 
five  of  the  37  projects  that  Ryder’s  reengi¬ 
neering  committee  targeted  for  the  overall 
effort.  The  fact  that  IS  had  been  kicking 
around  a  skunkworks  version  of  the  project 
(in  the  form  of  a  pilot  it  ran  out  of  a  mainte¬ 
nance  facility  in  Nashville)  made  it  relatively 
easy  to  bring  the  maintenance-shop  system 
to  implementation  rapidly. 

The  five  projects  range  from  online  repair 
manuals  and  automated  parts  ordering  to  a 
device  called  the  “magic  button” — a  truck- 
mounted  computer  node  that  monitors  the 
vehicle-refueling  process. 

In  the  past,  a  fuel  bill  circulated  through 
several  departments  before  arriving  at  the 
billing  department  at  headquarters.  Now  an 
attendant  touches  a  handheld  computer  to 
the  button  on  the  truck.  The  computer 
downloads  all  the  pertinent  customer  infor¬ 
mation  stored  in  the  button,  and  the  atten¬ 
dant  simply  enters  the  odometer  number  and 
the  quantity  of  fuel.  Data  from  the  handheld 
device  is  downloaded  every  eight  hours  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  billing  department.  Not  only 
does  this  eliminate  several  unnecessary 
routing  steps,  but  the  billing  error  rate  has 
dropped  by  about  70  percent,  Hjertquist 
says. 

Ultimately,  this  implementation  will  de¬ 
mand  even  more  business-unit  participation 
than  the  two  earlier  ones,  Hjertquist  says. 
Because  the  entire  system  involves  re¬ 
designed  business  processes  as  well  as  new 
technology,  the  maintenance  group  will  con¬ 
duct  all  training  related  to  the  business  re¬ 


design.  The  IS  group,  however,  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  coordinate  the  overall  implementa¬ 
tion. 

Other  tweaks  to  Klinger’s  methodology 
range  from  having  a  professor  of  ergonomics 
check  the  interfaces  for  user-friendliness  to 
further  modifying  the  involvement  of  field 
employees  in  the  project  rollout.  The  latter 
enhancement  requires  field  employees  to  be 
trained  in  installation  and  implementation  of 
the  new  system  and  then  sent  back  to  their 
original  work  areas  to  carry  out  the  actual 
system  installation.  Once  the  implementa¬ 
tion  is  completed,  they’ll  resume  their  regu¬ 
lar  jobs  in  maintenance  at  that  site.  “That 
way,”  says  Klinger,  “they  end  up  having  to 
live  with  what  they  did.” 

Not  all  of  Ryder’s  recent  IS  projects  have 
gone  through  the  crucible  of  Klinger’s 
methodology  And  he  rues  every  instance  of 
having  allowed  a  client  to  abdicate  ownership 
of  the  project.  Without  the  clients’  full  in¬ 
volvement,  he  has  learned,  projects  in¬ 
evitably  suffer  from  the  lack  of  experience- 
based  insight  that  IS  can’t  always  unearth  if 
left  on  its  own.  “Even  when  we  failed  to  ask 
the  right  questions,”  Klinger  says,  “[the 
client]  would.” 

Surveying  those  examples  of  lost  opportu¬ 
nity,  he  adds,  “makes  me  even  more  of  a 
zealot.”  BE! 


TOM  HJERTQUIST:  “I’m 
getting  to  know  just  as 
much  about  what  goes  on 
in  MIS  as  in  mainte¬ 
nance.  ” 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


A  Sense  of  Place 


Want  to  know  where  the 
most  new  parents  live? 
Prove  your  lending 
practices  are  fair? 
Prevent  your  customers 
from  cheating  you? 
Business  geographies 
can  help. 

BY  NORA  SHERWOOD  BRYAN 


A  major  retailer  is  developing 
plans  to  open  a  new  fran¬ 
chise  in  a  large  Midwestern 
city.  The  real-estate  depart¬ 
ment  is  looking  for  a  good 
property  there — close  to  residences 
and  other  stores,  and  not  too  expen¬ 
sive.  Marketing  is  analyzing  the  sur¬ 
rounding  demographics  so  as  to  tar¬ 
get  the  store’s  opening  promotions 
accurately.  Logistics  is  working  out 
how  to  fit  the  new  store  into  the  dis¬ 
tribution  plan.  Perhaps  a  consultant 
is  looking  for  environmental  “gotchas.” 

The  common  thread  running 
through  this  complex  scenario  is  ge¬ 
ography.  The  phrase  “location,  loca¬ 
tion,  location”  applies  to  much  more 
than  real  estate:  Geography  plays  a 
role  in  many  business  decisions.  It  is 
an  important  consideration  when  lo¬ 
cating  stores,  evaluating  risk,  devel¬ 
oping  sales  territories,  designing 
promotions,  selecting  areas  to  invest 
in,  developing  distribution  networks, 
analyzing  existing  sales  data  and 
dealing  with  regulatory  compliance. 
And  the  list  goes  on. 
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Geographic  analyses  were  for¬ 
merly  restricted  to  what  could  be 
discerned  by  viewing  a  map;  but 
computer  advancements  now  permit 
routine  application  of  digital  geo¬ 
graphic  data  to  innumerable  busi¬ 
ness  problems.  More  and  more 
organizations  are  coming  to  rely  on 
geographic  information  systems 
(GISs) — more  specifically,  on  a  GIS 
subset  called  “business  geograph¬ 
ies”  targeted  at  the  private  sector — 
to  get  a  handle  on  the  geographic 
components  of  running  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  uses  a  business-geographics 
system  to  match  a  store’s  product 
mix  with  its  customers’  demograph¬ 
ics;  the  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  em¬ 
ploys  one  in  developing  new  sales 
territories;  and  Arby’s  Inc.  applies  a 
GIS  to  site  selection. 

Industries  have  turned  to  busi¬ 
ness  geographies  for  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons.  The  banking  industry,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  uses  mapping  systems  to 
respond  to  increasing  regulatory 
pressures.  The  Community  Rede¬ 
velopment  Act  requires  banks  to 
demonstrate  to  regulators  that  their 
lending  practices  meet  the  needs  of 
their  market  areas.  Using  a  GIS, 
banks  can  compare  deposits  with 
loan  approvals,  factor  in  ethnic  de¬ 
mographics,  and — hopefully — show 
that  they  are  approving  numerous 
loans  in  areas  where  they  do  consid¬ 
erable  deposit  business,  especially 
in  areas  with  heavy  minority  popula¬ 
tions.  Mapping  this  data  quickly 
shows  compliance,  or  lack  of  compli¬ 
ance,  with  the  rules.  Essential  Infor¬ 
mation  Inc.,  a  Washington-based 
public-interest  group  founded  by 
Ralph  Nader,  recently  used  a  busi¬ 
ness-geographies 
a  lead-referral  system  from  the 
system  from  Maplnfo  Environmental 
locates  product  deal-  0 
ers  when  potential  bystems  Research 

customers  call.  Institute  Inc.  to 
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You  just  got  called  to  a  meeting  on  client/server  strategy 
Quick!  Find  some  recent  case  studies  on  the  subject! 
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Some  GIS  Software  Vendors 


COMPANY 

PRIMARY  PRODUCTS 

Caliper  Corp. 

Newton,  Mass. 

TransCAD,  GIS  Plus 

DataMap  Inc. 

Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 

MarketPro 

Environmental  Systems 

Research  Institute  Inc. 

Redlands,  Calif. 

ARC/INFO,  PC  ARC/INFO, 
ArcView,  ArcCAD 

Genasys  II  Inc. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

GenaMap 

Graphic  Data  Systems  Inc. 

Maryland  Heights,  Mo. 

GDS 

Intergraph  Corp. 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

MGE,  MicroStation, 

FRAMME 

Maplnfo  Corp. 

Troy,  N.Y. 

Maplnfo 

Strategic  Mapping  Inc. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Atlas  GIS,  Atlas  Pro, 

Atlas  MapMaker 

Tactics  International  Ltd. 

Andover,  Mass. 

Tactician 

Unisys  Corp. 

Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

System  9 

Urban  Science 

Detroit 

Market  Smarts 

NOTE:  Many  of  these  companies  sell  both  software  and  data. 

Source:  Business  Geographies  magazine 

illustrate  its  charges  that 
mortgage  lenders  practice 
racial  redlining  in  violation 
of  the  Fair  Housing  and 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Acts. 

Unprecedented  losses 
from  hurricanes,  floods  and 
fires  over  the  last  five  years 
have  forced  property  and 
casualty  insurers  to  get  se¬ 
rious  about  implementing 
business-geographics  solu¬ 
tions  quickly.  Companies 
are  improving  the  under¬ 
writing  process  by  analyz¬ 
ing  the  risks  of  insuring  par¬ 
ticular  clients  based  on  their 
geographic  proximity  to 
hazards  such  as  flood  zones, 
faults  and  wind-prone  areas. 

Automobile  insurers  also 
find  it  makes  sense  to  veri¬ 
fy  facts  before  issuing  a  pol¬ 
icy.  A  recent  study  from  the 
Industry  Research  Council 
shows  that  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  believe  it  is  acceptable 
to  underestimate  the  dis¬ 
tance  they  drive  between 
home  and  work — an  impor¬ 
tant  variable  in  calculating 
insurance  rates.  But  with  a 
home  address  and  a  work 
address,  the  distances  can 
be  verified  using  a  busi¬ 
ness-geographics  system. 

In  addition,  the  insurance 
industry  is  under  pressure 
from  the  government  to 
prove  nondiscriminatory 
policies.  The  regulations  are  similar 
to  those  imposed  on  banks,  and  in¬ 
surers  have  also  turned  to  GISs  to 
demonstrate  compliance. 

The  need  for  business  geograph¬ 
ies  may  be  less  clear-cut  in  indus¬ 
tries  outside  of  banking  and  insur¬ 
ance,  but  the  possibilities  are  no  less 
promising.  Retailing  is  a  case  in 
point.  Mass  marketing  is  being  re¬ 
placed  by  “target  marketing,”  “rela¬ 
tionship  marketing”  and  “micromar¬ 
keting.”  The  idea  is  to  conserve 
advertising  dollars  by  geographically 
targeting  people  with  similar  lifestyles 
and  demographics. 

As  part  of  this  trend,  retailers  are 


trying  to  match  each  store’s  product 
mix  to  the  demographics  of  the  like¬ 
ly  shopper.  Some  neighborhoods  buy 
baby  clothes  and  minivans;  others 
buy  golf  shirts  and  luxury  sedans. 
Using  almost  any  GIS,  retailers  can 
analyze  the  demographics  and  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  certain  areas  and  make 
detailed  analyses  of  shopping  pat¬ 
terns  at  “test”  stores  within  those 
neighborhoods.  They  can  develop  an 
optimal  product  mix  for  these  test 
stores,  then  modify  the  mix  at 
branches  in  similar  neighborhoods. 

Business  geographies  is  a  comput¬ 
er  technology  with  two  critical  com¬ 
ponents:  mapping  software  and  geo¬ 


graphic  data.  Several  hundred 
vendors  sell  GIS  software 
products,  and  a  comparable 
number  sell  data. 

Two  kinds  of  data  live  in 
the  typical  business-geo- 
graphics  system.  The  first  is 
geographic  features  such  as 
ZIP  code-,  census-tract-  and 
administrative  boundaries. 
Also  included  in  this  catego¬ 
ry  are  street  files,  which  con¬ 
tain  records  of  each  block 
within  a  prescribed  parame¬ 
ter,  including  street  name, 
map  coordinates  and  address 
ranges.  One  of  the  most 
widely  used  street  files  is  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau’s  TIGER 
(Topologically  Integrated  Ge¬ 
ographic  Encoding  and  Ref¬ 
erencing) — a  byproduct  of 
the  decennial  census. 

The  second  type,  called  at¬ 
tribute  data,  is  just  about  any 
information— such  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer-data  file — that  can  be 
tied  to  a  geographic  feature. 
In  the  United  States  a  wealth 
of  attribute  data  is  available, 
including  business  listings,  de¬ 
mographic  information,  mail¬ 
ing  lists  and  traffic  volumes 
for  particular  areas.  An  entire 
industry  caters  to  the  needs 
of  data-hungry  business- 
geographic  analysis.  Many 
vendors  take  data  from  feder¬ 
al,  state  and  local  vendors 
and  add  value  to  it  by  correct¬ 
ing  errors,  updating  informa¬ 
tion  and/or  presenting  it  in  more-ac¬ 
cessible  packages. 

Business-geographics  systems 
come  in  many  shapes,  sizes  and 
flavors.  Most  have  a  similar  core 
functionality,  but  the  user  interface 
varies  depending  on  what  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  designed  to  do.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  many  GISs  were  designed  as 
generic  toolboxes  for  use  by  any¬ 
body  needing  to  analyze  geographic 
data.  Today,  many  GIS  software  ven¬ 
dors  supply  development  tools  that 
permit  a  user,  systems  administrator 
or  even  a  value-added  reseller  (VAR) 
to  create  applications  tailored  specif- 
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These  days,  the  complexity  of  managing  multiple  databases  has  database 
administrators  running  in  circles.  But  now  you  can  take  a  giant  step  toward 
bringing  all  that  complexity  under  control. 

Introducing  DataHub.™ 

The  DataHub  product  family  from  IBM  Software  Solutions  offers  a 
powerful  new  way  to  handle  systems  management  across  IBM  relational 
databases  —  DB2,S  SQL/DS  “on  VM/ESA,®  OS/400®  database  manager,  OS/2® 

Database  Manager  and  DB2/2.“  And  coming  soon,  support  for  DB2/6000." 

With  DataHub,  you  can  locate,  manage  and  distribute  data  through¬ 
out  your  company,  locally  or  remotely.  All  from  a  single  workstation 
control  point  right  on  your  desktop. 

DataHub  also  gives  you  a  consistent,  task-oriented  graphical  user 
interface  that  gives  the  same  “look  and  feel"  across  all  supported 
databases.  That  can  make  your  systems  management  staff  more  productive. 

In  fact,  DataHub  can  save  steps  on  almost  any  task.  No  matter 
how  many  databases  you  have.  No  matter  how  many  LANs  you  |  |  |  ^ |  |  |  * - “ 

support.  And  regardless  of  whether  your  environment  is  centralized, 
distributed  or  client/server.  ~*" 

Vendors  such  as  PLATINUM  technology.  Candle,  LEGENT,  Bridge, 

InfoTel  and  PROGRAMART  are  staying  afoot  with  DataHub’s  direction, 
letting  you  integrate  a  variety  of  database  management  tools.  You  can  also 
develop  your  own  application-based  tools  for  DataHub’s  platform  of  common 
services. 

So  take  the  next  step  —  call  1  800  860-2047,  ext.  DH1  in  the  U.S. 
or  1  800  465-1234,  ext.  665  in  Canada;  or  fax  us  at  404  240-7301 
(U.S.  only);  or  contact  your  IBM  representative,  and  see  how  DataHub  can 
help  you  set  a  new  pace  in  managing  database  systems  in  your  company. 


or  are 
you 


them? 


Part  of  the  IBM  Information  Warehouse"  and  System  View"  Families. 

PLATINUM  technology,  inc.  and  Candle  Corporation  are  International  Alliance  Members  for  SystemView.  LEGENT  Corporation  is  a  SystemView  Development  Partner 

©  1993  IBM  Corporation  IBM,  DB2,  OS/400,  OS/2  and  VM/ESA  are  registered  trademarks  and  DataHub.  SQL/DS,  DB2/2,  DB2/6000.  Information  Warehouse  and  SystemView  are  trademarks 
of  the  IBM  Corporation,  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies 


Some  GIS  Data  Vendors 


COMPANY 

PRIMARY  PRODUCTS 

American  Digital  Cartography 

Appleton,  Wis. 

street  maps, 
geographic  features 

Business  Location  Research 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

street  maps, 

traffic-volume  data 

Claritas/NPDC 

Alexandria,  Va. 

street  maps, 
various  demographics 

Compusearch 

Toronto,  Ontario 

street  maps, 
geographic  features, 
various  demographics 

Donnelley  Marketing 

Information  Services 

Stamford,  Conn. 

geographic  features, 
various  demographics 

Etak  Inc. 

Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

street  maps 

Equifax  National  Decision 

Systems 

San  Diego 

street  maps, 
geographic  features, 
various  demographics 

Geographic  Data 

Technology  Inc. 

Lyme,  N.H. 

street  maps, 
geographic  features, 
various  demographics 

Wessex 

Winnetka,  III. 

street  maps, 
geographic  features, 
various  demographics 

NOTE:  Many  of  these  companies  sell  both  software  and  data. 

Source:  Business  Geographies  magazine 

ically  for  the  user’s  needs. 
Businesses  can  even  buy 
highly  customized  applica¬ 
tions  from  VARs. 

For  example,  an  appli¬ 
cation  customized  to  help 
a  bank  analyze  compliance 
might  bring  up  a  screen 
that  shows  the  bank’s  trade 
area,  heavily  outlined.  With¬ 
in  the  trade  area,  smaller 
areas — perhaps  census 
tracts — are  color-coded 
based  on  the  number  of 
deposits  per  tract.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  connected  to  the 
bank’s  database,  allowing 
it  to  automatically  update 
deposit  information. 

If  an  analyst  requests  a 
trouble-spot  map,  the  ap¬ 
plication  would  create  an 
overlay  of  the  census  tracts 
using  predetermined  pat¬ 
terns  of  black  markings  to 
show  loan-acceptance  ra¬ 
tios.  Blue  census-tract  ar¬ 
eas  overlaid  with  horizontal 
lines  might  indicate  a  high- 
deposit/low-acceptance- 
rate  ratio;  while  a  blue  tract 
with  vertical  lines  means  a 
high-deposit/high-accep- 
tance-rate  ratio.  The  ana¬ 
lyst  can  then  print  maps 
and  geography-based  re¬ 
ports  straight  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  include  in  a  briefing 
packet  for  regulators. 

In  this  case,  the  application  has 
been  customized  to  do  what  the  user 
wants  (perform  a  compliance  analysis) 
in  the  right  order  (showing  deposits, 
then  loans,  then  making  maps  and  re¬ 
ports)  in  the  appropriate  language 
(the  legend  reports  deposit/loan  ac¬ 
ceptance  ratios  not  the  generic  vari¬ 
able  a/variable  b). 

Technology  vendors  have  focused 
on  making  business-geographics  sys¬ 
tems  easy  to  use.  In  addition,  many 
GISs  come  in  multiple  versions  for 
Unix  workstations,  DOS  or  Windows- 
based  PCs,  and  Macintosh  computers. 
The  CIO’s  principal  concern,  then, 
will  be  making  the  technology  work 
for  the  organization  through  stream¬ 
lined  data-sharing. 


Many  organizations  are  adopting 
an  enterprisewide  approach  to  get 
the  full  benefit  from  business-geo- 
graphics  tools.  Consider  the  exam¬ 
ple  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
Each  department  involved  in  start¬ 
ing  up  the  new  franchise  store  has 
similar  needs:  to  combine  internal 
and  external  data  with  geographic 
information,  and  to  analyze  and/or 
visualize  data  against  a  map  back¬ 
drop.  The  CIO  must  consider  how 
these  departments  interact  with  one 
another  and  implement  the  system 
with  an  eye  toward  data-sharing 
based  on  these  relationships. 

Data-sharing  issues  can  be  grouped 
into  two  categories.  First,  data  owned 
by  one  part  of  the  organization  could 


be  useful  to  another  with¬ 
in  the  context  of  its  busi¬ 
ness-geographics  activi¬ 
ties.  For  example,  an 
accounting  department 
would  maintain  cus¬ 
tomer-billing  information 
with  an  address  for  every 
customer.  The  marketing 
department  may  want  to 
access  those  addresses 
and  use  an  understanding 
of  existing  customers’  de¬ 
mographics  to  gain  addi¬ 
tional  customers.  The 
challenge  here  is  to 
leverage  information  that 
has  been  generated  and 
maintained  by  one  de¬ 
partment,  and  that  the 
department  may  feel  it 
owns. 

The  second  data-shar¬ 
ing  issue  emerges  when 
business-geographics  ap¬ 
plications  require  data 
that  doesn’t  really  belong 
to  any  part  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  but  probably  will 
be  employed  by  most 
users.  In  the  new-fran- 
chise  example,  both  the 
site-selection  people  and 
the  target  marketers 
are  interested  in  making 
maps  that  show  the  de¬ 
mographics  of  ZIP  codes, 
with  color  shadings  based 
on  income,  ethnicity  and 
so  forth.  But  nobody  really  “owns” 
the  ZIP  code  data — it  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  considered  a  corporate  asset 
for  everyone  to  use.  In  this  instance 
the  goal  is  to  identify  the  appropriate 
data,  bring  it  in-house  and  make  it 
available  to  all  who  need  it. 

For  the  CIO  in  an  organization  tak¬ 
ing  an  enterprisewide  approach  to 
business-geographics  implementa¬ 
tion,  these  data-sharing  issues  must 
figure  into  an  IT  architecture  that  fills 
all  users’  needs.  QQ 


Nora  Sherwood  Bryan  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  publisher  GIS  World  Inc., 
based  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Business  Geographies  maga¬ 
zine. 
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THE  1994  ALL-STAR  COMPUTER  BOWL 


The  Computer  Museum  proudly  presents  the  Rll-Star  Computer  Boiul®  mhich  mill  tip  off  on  April  29th  at  The  Civic  Auditorium 
in  San  Jose.  Satellite  broadcast  of  the  match  mill  be  transmitted  to  the  Microsoft  campus  in  Aedmond  and  The  Computer  Museum  in 
Beantomn  .*  Mill  this  turn  out  to  he  a  slam-dunh  for  the  All-Stars  from  the  East?  Or  mill  the  in-your-face  style  of  the  Western  All-Stars 
prevail?  And  rnhaf  on  earth  does  hashelball  have  to  do  mith  computers?^  There's  only  one  may  to  find  out.  and  once  again, 
tickets  mill  be  hard  to  come  by  since  there  mill  be  no  local  TV  play-by-play.  Call  [G17]  42G-2800  extension  399  nom  to  reserve  your  seats. 


<§►  *  THE  T994  COMPUTER  BOWL  PRESENTED  BV  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COMPUTING  MACHINERV  *  *  <@> 


EAST  COAST  RLL-STRR  TERM 

Nell  J.  Colvin 

Foundation  Technologies  Ltd 
Bob  Fianhslon 
Microsoft  Corporation 
Mitchell  Hapor 

Electronic  Frontier  Foundation 
Pamela  McCorducH.  Author 
David  L  Nelson.  Novell  Multimedia 

WEST  CORST  RLL-STRR  TERM 

Bill  Gates 

Microsoft  Corporation 
Bill  Jog 

Sun  Microsgstems.  Inc 
Jeffreg  Halb.  Consultant 
David  Liddle 

Interval  Research  Corporation 
Bang  J.  Saal 
Smart  Valleg.  Inc 

THE  EXAMINER 
Or  Hndreur  S  Grove 
Intel  Corporation 


RLL-STRR  REFEREES 

Charles  Bachman. 

Bachman  Information  Systems.  Inc. 

L.  John  Doerr 

Hleiner  Perhins  Caufield  6  Bgets 
Mitchell  Hertzman 
Powersoft  Corporation 
PatricH  J.  McGovern. 

International  Data  Group 
John  William  Podusha.  Sr. 

Advanced  Visusal  Systems.  Inc. 

Reidi  floizen 
T/Maher Compang 
John  F.  Shoch 

Asset  Management  Compang 
FOUNDERS 

Pat  Collins  Nelson  and.  David  L  Nelson 
UNDERWRITER 

COMPUTOWORU) 

DFFICIRL  SPONSORS 

Rdaplec.  Inc 
The  lOuiare®  Compang 


Banh  of  Boston 
The  Banh 

BASF  Information  Sgstems 
The  Dishette 


Vieurlogic  Sgstems.  Inc 

The  Electronic  Design  Automation  Compang 

Wellfleet  Communications.  Inc. 

The  Interneturorhing  Compang 


Intel  Corporation 
The  Microprocessor 

Rleiner  Perhins  Caufield  D  Bgers 
The  Venture  Capital  Firm 

Neturorh  General  Corporation 

The  Neturorh  Monitoring  and  Rnalgsis 

Compang 

Powersoft  Corporation 
The  Client-Server  Application 
Development  Tool 

Price  Waterhouse 
The  Recounting  Firm 

Robertson.  Stephens  D  Compang 
The  Investment  Banh 
Stratus  Computer.  Inc. 

The  Transaction  Processor 

Visix  Software  Inc. 

The  High  Performance  Worhstation 
Software  Compang 


TRADE  SPONSORS 
PARTNERS  D  Simons.  Design 
HA  Graphics.  Separations 
Bob  OShaughnessg.  Photographg 

The  Computer  Bowl  is  broadcast  on  the  PBS 
series.  "Computer  Chronicles",  hosted  bg 
Stewart  Cheifet.  The  Computer  Bowl  is  a 
protect  to  benefit  the  educational  programs 
of  The  Computer  Museum.  300  Congress  Street. 
Boston.  MA  02210. 

For  tickets  and  sponsorship  information 
[617]  426-2800  extension  333 


Multimedia  in  the  Cards 


For-Profit  Application 


Ever  wonder  what  your  colleagues  are  doing  when  their  office  doors  are  closed?  They 
could  be  watching  the  local  news,  playing  an  interactive  game  or  even  viewing  a 
movie.  They  don’t  need  a  television;  they  just  need  a  PC  and  ReelMagic,  a  multimedia 
PC  card. 

Sigma  Designs  Inc.’s  CD-ROM  product  is  based  on  the  Motion  Picture  Experts 
Group  (MPEG)  compression  standard,  which  can  achieve  compression  ratios  of  200  to 
1.  The  MPEG  standard  enables  high-quality  video  and  audio  to  be  played  directly  from 
a  single-speed  CD-ROM.  The  product  will  also  support  the  upcoming  VideoCD 
standard. 

In  addition  to  enabling  users  to  view  movies,  television  shows  and  other  videos, 
Sigma’s  ReelMagic  PC  card  can  be  used  in  educational  and  training  applications  as  well 

as  in  public-informa¬ 
tion  kiosks. 

The  PC  card  dis¬ 
plays  32,768  colors  at 
resolutions  of  1,024  x 
768  pixels  at  30  frames 
per  second — the  same 
playback  speed  of  stan¬ 
dard  televisions.  Be¬ 
cause  the  product  per¬ 
forms  decompression 
using  an  on-board  pro¬ 
cessor  that  delivers  si¬ 
multaneous  audio  and 
video,  synchronization 
problems  are  eliminat¬ 
ed.  The  product’s  board 
attaches  to  a  VGA-feature  connector.  ReelMagic  also  doubles  as  a  PC  sound  card  that  sup¬ 
ports  both  Windows  and  DOS  sound  standards.  In  addition,  the  product  can  coexist  with  a 
second  sound  card,  thereby  enabling  users  to  add  such  features  as  recording. 

The  product  costs  $449  and  comes  with  a  five-year  warranty.  Call  510  770-0100  for  addi¬ 
tional  information. 


Mail  Meisters 


Having  disparate  mail  systems  within  an  organization  can  hinder  communication  and 
bog  down  operations.  Users  are  often  forced  to  log  out  of  one  program  and  into  anoth¬ 
er  with  a  different  password  just  to  notify  accounts  payable  that  timecards  are  ready, 
for  example.  Some  new  products  now  available  can  make  sending  and  receiving  messages 
much  easier. 

SoftSwitch  Inc.’s  Directory  Xpress  enables  users  to  combine  dissimilar  E-mail  listings, 
addresses  and  databases  to  create  one  directory  on  their  companywide  E-mail  networks. 
The  product  designs  and  implements  common  listing  and  address  directories  so  users  can 
send  and  receive  messages  among  multiple  mail  systems.  Directory  Xpress  operates  with 
cc:Mail,  Lotus  Notes,  Microsoft  Mail  and  other  packages.  Call  215  640-9600  for  an  evalua¬ 
tion  and  pricing. 

Another  package,  Mosaic  Works  from  Hitachi  Computer  Products  America  Inc.,  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  10  E-mail  agents  and  enables  users  to  maintain  a  common  E-mail  directory 
across  Unix,  Macintosh  and  PC  LANs.  Mosaic  Works  monitors  the  systems  for  directory 
changes  and  sends  that  information  to  the  product’s  directory  server.  Upon  receiving  the 
changes,  each  agent  converts  them  to  their  native  formats  and  updates  their  local  E-mail 
directories,  thereby  giving  E-mail  users  transparent  access  to  all  addresses.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  on  the  $2,495  product,  call  408  986-9770. 


In  these  times  of  cost  control,  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  be  happy  to  know 
that  there  are  applications  to 
help  them  assess  and  improve  the 
profit  performance  of  their  business¬ 
es,  products,  distribution  channels 
and  the  like.  Comshare’s  Comman¬ 
der  Profit  is  a  LAN-based  application 
that  enables  users  to  investigate, 
analyze  and  forecast  profitability 
and  performance. 

The  product’s  profit-model  com¬ 
ponent  serves  as  a  collection  point 
for  performance  measurements  and 
as  a  test  bed  for  management  analy¬ 
sis,  plans  and  decisions.  The  infor¬ 
mation-integrator  module  provides 
access  to  such  transactional  sys¬ 
tems  as  general  ledgers  and  sales 
databases.  A  performance  score- 
board  lets  managers  compare  actual 
performance  to  budgeted  perfor¬ 
mance,  locate  sources  of  problems 
and  fuel  the  next  cycle  of  planning. 

A  Windows-based  client/server 
application,  Commander  Profit 
costs  $95,000  for  up  to  50  users. 
For  information,  call  313  994-4800. 


Connect  the  Docs 


A  product  that  lets  users  link 
electronic  documents  with  oth¬ 
er  applications  is  great.  But  one 
that  also  scans  paper  documents  in¬ 
to  those  same  applications  is  even 
better.  Keyfile  Corp.’s  Doceo  im¬ 
ports  electronic  documents  such  as 
spreadsheets  and  scans  paper  pages 
into  a  multipage,  integrated  docu¬ 
ment  and  includes  them  in  an  E- 
mail  message  or  database  applica¬ 
tion  using  Microsoft  OLE. 

Dynamic  Data  Exchange  enables 
Doceo  to  communicate  with  3270 
emulators,  development  tools  and 
other  Windows  applications.  The 
product  also  features  “Doclets,” 
personal  applications  that  help  with 
the  management  of  such  tasks  as 
fax  distribution  and  expense-report 
creation. 

Doceo,  priced  at  $149,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  calling  603  883-3800. 
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C  I  0 


EDITORIAL 


R  E  P  R 


NTS 


If  you  find  it  difficult  to  blow  your  own  horn 
let  someone  else  do  it  for  you. 


Namely,  CIO.  Editorial 
Reprints  from  CIO  are  a 
unique  way  to  promote  a 
highly  credible,  third  party 
endorsement  of  your 
company,  products  and 
services. 

Editorial  Reprints 
from  CIO,  that  highlight 
your  technology  solution 
or  quote  executives  from 
your  organization,  are 
cost-effective  marketing 
tools  that  lend  credibility 
and  impact  to  your 
company’s  current 


marketing  program.  CIO 
Reprints  are  so  versatile 
they  can  be  customized 
to  include  your  advertise¬ 
ment,  company  logo, 
address  and  sales  offices 
and  even  a  message  from  a 


senior  company  executive. 

And  the  clincher... 
you  don't  have  to  pay  for 
a  copywriter,  a  graphic 
designer  or  an  exclusive 
printing  house...  CIO 
custom  produces  your 


reprint  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  creating  a 
marketing  brochure. 

Just  look  at  all  the 
ways  you  can  use  Editorial 
Reprints  from  CIO  : 

•  Press  Hand-outs 

•  Trade  Shows 

•  Distributor 
Promotions 

•  Sales  prospects 

•  Company  seminars 

•  Internal  meetings 

•  Customer  mailings 

•  Direct  mail 
campaigns 


Let  CIO  blow  your  horn,  call  Bill  Kerber  at  (508)  935-4539. 
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Personal  Computing,  SunWorld  Japan,  Windows  World;  KENYA’S  East  African  Computer  News;  KOREA’S 
Computerworld  Korea,  Macworld  Korea,  PC  World  Korea;  MEXICO’S  Compu  Edicion,  Compu  Manufactura, 
Computacion/Punto  de  Venta,  Computerworld  Mexico,  MacWorld,  Mundo  Unix,  PC  World,  Windows  THE 
NETHERLANDS’  Computer1  Totaal.  Computable  (CW),  LAN  Magazine,  MacWorld,  Totaal  Windows  ;  NEW 
ZEALAND’S  Computer  Listings,  Computerworld  New  Zealand,  New  Zealand  PC  World;  NIGERIA’S  PC 
World  Africa;  NORWAY’S  Computerworld  Norge,  C/World.  Lotusworld  Norge.  Macworld  Norge,  Networld,  PC 
World  Ekspress,  PC  World  Norge,  PC  World's  Produktguide,  Publish  &  Multimedia  World,  Student  Data.  Unix 
World.  Windowsworld;  IDG  Direct  Response;  PANAMA'S  PC  World  Panama;  PERU’S  Computerworld  Peru 
PC  World;  PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA’S  China  Computerworld,  China  Infoworld.  PC  World  China, 
Electronics  International,  Electronic  Product  World,  China  Network  World;  IDG  HIGH  TECH  BEIJING'S  New 
Product  World;  IDG  SHENZHEN’S  Computer  News  Digest,  PHILIPPINES'  Computerworld  Philippines,  PC 
Digest  (PCW);  POLAND’S  Computerworld  Poland.  PC  World/Komputer;  PORTUGAL’S  Cerebro/PC  World 
Correio  Informatico/Computerworld,  Macln;  ROMANIA’S  Computerworld,  PC  World  RUSSIA'S 
Computerworld-Moscow,  Mir-PC,  Sety;  SLOVENIA’S  Monitor  Magazine:  SOUTH  AFRICA’S  Computer  Mail 
(CIO),  Computing  S.A.,  Network  World  S.A.,  SPAIN’S  Amiga  World,  Computerworld  Espana,  Commumcaciones 
World,  Macworld  Espana,  NeXTWORLD,  Super  Juegos  Magazine  (GamePro),  PC  World  Espana.  Publish. 
Sunworld;  SWEDEN’S  Attack.  ComputerSweden,  Corporate  Computing,  Lokala  Natverk/LAN.  Lotus  World 
MAC&PC,  Macworld,  Mikrodatorn,  PC  World,  Publishing  &  Design  (CAP),  Datalngenjoren,  Maxi  Data. Windows 
World;  SWITZERLAND’S  Computerworld  Schweiz.  Macworld  Schweiz.  PC  Katalog.  PC  &  Workstation; 
TAIWAN’S  Computerworld  Taiwan,  Global  Computer  Express,  PC  World  Taiwan  THAILAND'S  Thai 
Computerworld,  TURKEY’S  Computerworld  Monitor,  Macworld  Turkiye,  PC  World  Turkiye;  UKRAINE'S 
Computerworld;  UNITED  KINGDOM’S  Computing/Computerworld,  Connexion/Network  World,  Lotus 
Magazine,  Macworld,  Open  Computing/Sunworld;  UNITED  STATES’  AmigaWorld,  Cable  in  the  Classroom 
CD  Review,  CIO.  Computerworld.  Desktop  Video  World.  DOS  Resource  Guide,  Electronic  Entertainment 
Magazine,  Federal  Computer  Week,  Federal  Integrator.  GamePro,  IDG  Books,  Infoworld.  Infoworld  Direct. 
Laser  Event,  Macworld,  Multimedia  World.  Network  World.  NeXTWORLD.  PC  Letter,  PC  World.  PlayRight. 
Power  PC  World,  Publish.  SunWorld,  SWATPro,  Video  Event;  VENEZUELA’S  Computerworld  Venezuela, 
MicroComputerworld  Venezuela,  VIETNAM’S  PC  World  Vietnam 
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The  following  companies  will  be 
featured  in  a  show  titled: 
"Crossing  The  Communications 
Boundary" 


core 

Systems.  Inc 

ANS  CO+RE  SYSTEMS 

Interlock  is  the  most  effective  applica¬ 
tion-level  security  service  for  owners  of 
private  IP  networks. 


(M)  MOTOROLA 

UDS  MOTOROLA 

A  world  leader  in  data  communications. 
The  company  is  the  U.S.  market  share 
leader  in  V32/32bis  modems. 

CRSYSTEMS 

CR  SYSTEMS 

Providing  data  communication  products 
that  enable  our  customers  to  migrate 
from  proprietary  &  industry-specific  data 
communication  systems  to  open  &  more 
competitive  networks  while  preserving 
their  investments  in  applications  & 
equipment. 


COMMUNICATING  OBJECTS— A 
DIVISION  OF  MITEL  CORPORATION 

Applying  real-time  telecommunications 
expertise  to  enable  multi-media  applica¬ 
tions  in  industry  standard  computers. 

* 


A\vm 

ALLEN  SYSTEMS  GROUP 

ALLEN  SYSTEMS  GROUP,  INC. 

To  develop, 

acquire  &  market  software 

solutions  foi 

•  IBM  &  IBM-compatible  mar- 

ketplace. 

A  \ 

9  Diversified  Aw/jN^ 

Software 

- 

Systems,  Inc. 

For  more  information,  or  to  order  tapes  or  show  transcripts,  call  (800)  55  TODAY 
WJfVIIC,  Inc*  2424  N.  Federal  Hwy.  Suite  462  Boca  Raton,  FL  33431 


DIVERSIFIED  SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS 

JOB/SCAN  is  a  fully  automated  JCL 
Management  solution  for  the  MVS  envi¬ 
ronment. 

"Crossing  The  Communications  Boundary"  is 
syndicated  nationally  via  satellite  on  Telestar 
302,  Channel  1 8  on  February  7,  1 994  at 
7  p.m.  &  February  1 1,  1994  at  2  p.m.  EST! 


WORKING  SMART 


Tried  and  True 


Preventive  maintenance 
requires  tracking  the  location, 
use  and  service  of  equipment 
in  the  field;  parts  inventories; 
contracts;  customer  records. 
When  your  equipment  is  used 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  devastating  diseases,  you’d 
better  get  it  right. 

owntime  is  an  expensive  nui¬ 
sance  in  any  line  of  business; 
in  medicine,  it’s  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  Ten  years  ago, 
Pittsburgh-based  Medrad 
Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of  vas¬ 
cular-injection  systems  and 
supplier  of  magnetic-reso¬ 
nance  products  to  hospitals 
and  clinics  worldwide,  began 
emphasizing  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance  to  ensure  the  fail-safe  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  equipment  and  detect  po¬ 
tential  breakdowns  before  they 
occurred.  This  required  tracking 
huge  volumes  of  data,  and  in  1991 
Medrad  decided  to  automate  its  cus¬ 
tomer-service  function.  The  old 
ledger-style  administration  practices 
couldn’t  cope  with  tracking  the  per¬ 
formance  of  over  8,000  units,  a  7,000- 
part  inventory,  an  expanding  cus¬ 
tomer  base  and  a  growing  variety  of 
service  agreements.  Medrad  needed 
to  better  coordinate  its  service  oper¬ 
ations  and  improve  inventory  man¬ 
agement,  repair-center  operations 
and  service  management  (tracking 
service  calls,  monitoring  equipment 
performance  and  managing  cus¬ 
tomer-data  files  and  contract  status). 

“We  had  problems  with  indepen¬ 
dent  databases,  and  the  only  accu¬ 
rate  central  file  was  the  paper  file,” 
explains  Jeff  Thompson,  service  op¬ 
erations  manager.  “We  wanted  to  go 
into  much  more  depth  in  managing 
inventory  in  particular,  but  there 


was  no  way  we  could  do  major  pro¬ 
cess  improvement  until  we  got  our¬ 
selves  on  one  system.” 

To  facilitate  these  changes, 
Medrad  implemented  Dispatch- 1, 
an  integrated  service-management 
system  from  Astea  International  of 
Chalfont,  Pa.  The  system  incorpo¬ 
rates  a  relational  database  with  soft¬ 
ware  modules  for  such  functions  as 
logistics  and  distribution  manage¬ 
ment,  allowing  Medrad  to  more 
closely  monitor  service  operations 
and  the  service  history  of  its  equip¬ 
ment.  It  also  helps  the  company 
control  acquisition,  deployment  and 
movement  of  parts  to  service  engi¬ 
neers  out  in  the  field. 

“We  now  know  the  usage  of  each 
part,. . . and  we  have  historic  tracking 
of  that  usage,”  says  Thompson.  “We 
can  tell  where  all  our  inventory  is. . . . 
If  we  don’t  have  it,  we  know  [where] 
to  find  it,  and  we  ensure  that  back 
orders  are  automatically  allocated  to 
the  places  they  were  requested.” 

The  system  has  enabled  Medrad 
to  launch  a  Partnership  Service  Pro¬ 
gram  with  hospital  clinical -engi¬ 
neering  groups,  in  which  Medrad  as¬ 
sumes  total  responsibility  for  the 
fail-safe  mainte¬ 
nance  of  equipment 
it  manufactures  and 
supplies.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  which  began 
a  year  ago,  already 
generates  10  per¬ 
cent  of  Medrad’ s 
business.  In  the 
three  years  since 
Dispatch- 1  came 
online,  Thompson 
estimates  that 
overall  productivity 
in  service  opera¬ 
tions  has  risen 
more  than  30  per¬ 
cent.  This  con¬ 
tributed  to 
Medrad’s  annual 
sales,  which  soared 


from  $49  million  in  1991  to  $67  mil¬ 
lion  in  1993. 

Thompson  describes  the  system 
as  “an  enabler.  It’s  a  tool  that  helps 
us  establish  processes.  We  have  been 
able  to  capture  more  data. . .  on  how 
parts  are  used  and  deployed  and. . .  to 
instantly  assess  a  client’s  equipment 
history  and  service  record.  Today,  93 
to  95  percent  of  the  time,  when  we 
make  a  service  call  we  can  be  sure 
we  have  the  right  parts  and  avoid 
having  to  make  a  return  visit.  Even¬ 
tually,  we  hope  to  push  that  success 
rate  to  97  percent.” 

The  bottom  line:  Medrad,  with  a 
staff  of  700,  has  streamlined  opera¬ 
tions,  improved  productivity  and  cut 
costs  without  adding  employees — 
except  for  a  marginal  increase  in  sys¬ 
tems  operating  staff  and  a  15  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  service 
engineers  to  fulfill  a  boom  in  new 
service  contracts.  Last  November,  it 
was  awarded  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Total  Quality  Award  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Thompson  describes  the  company’s 
success  as  “a  team  effort.” 

“The  Dispatch- 1  system  has  be¬ 
come  integral  in  almost  all  of  our 
major  service  business  processes,” 
says  Thompson.  “It’s  hard  to  think 
of  anything  in  [service  operations] 
that  doesn’t  use  Dispatch-1.” 

-Stephen  Mills 


Stephen  Mills  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Medrad  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
Application:  Integrated  customer-service  system 
Sponsors:  Michael  Kochis,  director  of  equipmen  t 
service;  Beverly  Prohaska,  director  of  IS;  Russell  Evans 
III,  vice  president  of  sales  and  service 
Technology:  Dispatch- 1  consists  of  a  relational 
database  and  a  variety  of  software  modules;  Medrad 
runs  it  on  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  System  5000- 
240,  networked  to  the  corporate  computer 
Scope:  Service  operations,  including  logistics  and 
distribution  management,  depot  management  and 
financial  management 
Objective:  To  better  track  parts  and  deliver 
maintenance,  reduce  costs,  increase  productivity 
Payoff:  Improved  service  operations,  fewer  equipment 
breakdowns,  30  percent  productivity  gain 
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©1993  SAP  America,  Inc. 


Solutions  that  work  in  harmony. 

Integrating  your  information  systems-and  increasing  productivity— isn’t  as  easy  as 
it  sounds.  Especially  when  individual  departments  use  their  own  individual  solu¬ 
tions.  That’s  why  it’s  time  you  heard  about  SAP’s  fully  integrated  software  solutions. 

Designed  for  both  client/server  and  mainframe  environments,  SAP's 
R/3  and  R/2  Systems  bring  all  your  key  players  together-finance,  manufacturing, 
sales,  even  human  resources.  So  when  business-critical  information  in  one 
department  or  location  changes,  other  departments  can  be  updated  automatically. 
Without  skipping  a  beat.  That  means  synchronizing  critical  manufacturing  changes 
with  your  cost  control  staff.  Keeping  customers  attuned  to  exact  delivery  dates. 

And  making  sure  the  information  to  make  all  decisions  quickly  and  intelligently  is 
right  at  hand. 

Want  to  find  out  more?  Call  1-800-USA-1SAP 
You’ll  hear  how  integrated  solutions  from  SAP  can  help 
improve  productivity  throughout  your  organization.  And 
that’s  music  to  anyone's  ears. 


Integrated  software.  Worldwide" 


UWe  were  told  it  was  impossible 
to  develop  a  client/server  application 
without  extensive  retraining. 

Then  we  talked  to  Micro  Focus. ^ 


■ 


Mountain  Fuel  Supplyf  a  division  of  Questarf  is  a  utility  company 
supplying  natural  gas  to  750,000  customers  across  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho 
and  Colorado.  The  company’s  success  is  largely  driven  by  its  implicit  belief 
that  the  customer  is  number  one. 

Yet,  IT  also  plays  its  part  in  that  success:  client/server  architectures  and 
graphical  user  interfaces  (GUIs)  have  helped  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  move 
applications  and  information  closer  to  the  customers  and  the  employees.  All 
of  which  has  resulted  in  an  augmented  level  of  service  being  offered  to 
customers. 

When  Larry  Lowder,  one  of  Questar’s  Systems  Architects,  set  out  to 
build  the  client/server  architecture  for  Mountain  Fuel  Supply,  he  needed 
solutions,  not  skepticism.  For  the  first  project,  a  cashiering  system,  he 
needed  to  link  workstations  with  OS/2®  to  the  DB2®  database  on  the  host, 
running  CICS™ 

“We  were  faced  with  having  to  spend  up  to  two  years  retraining  our 


COBOL  programmers  in  C  and  API  calls.  Then  we  discovered  Micro  Focus 
Dialog  System™  It  allowed  us  to  build  the  client  functionality  we  required, 
and  re-engineer  the  existing  mainframe  application  as  a  server.” 

“Within  a  week,  mainframe  programmers  were  producing  GUI  screens 
for  COBOL.  Within  90  days  we  had  delivered  the  system.  Now  we’re  not 
only  coming  in  under  budget,  but  also  way  ahead  of  schedule.” 

As  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  discovered,  the  Micro  Focus  solution  lets 
you  make  a  productive  transition  to  client/server  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  resources  you’ve  worked  so  hard  to  build. 

When  the  world’s  leading  corporations  demand  “A  Better  Way  of 
Programming T”  they  turn  to  Micro  Focus.  For  a  brochure  on  putting  the 
Micro  Focus  Client/Server  Solution  to  work  for  you,  call  800-872-6265. 

MICRO  FOCU£ 

Micro  Focus  Inc.  2465  East  Bayshore  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303.  Tel.  (415)  856  4161. 


Micro  Focus  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Dialog  System  and  "A  Better  Way  of  Programming"  are  trademarks  of  Micro  Focus,  Inc  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  companies 

GSA  Contract  Number  GS00K93AGS6403. 


